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THIS is an entirely new series of English Reading-Lesson 
-L Books, in ivhicb the difficulty of the Exercises is ([graduated chiefly 
with reference to the mental capacity requisite to compreliend and grrasp 
the information conveyed ; and also, as far as possible, with reference to 
the pecaliarities of grammatical construction. The object of the Series 
is DO less to facilitate the acquisition of the art of readiue than to form a 
pupil's taste, and to tempt him to pursue his studies voluntarily. 
The five books are arranged, each in corresponding sections, on a serial 
and uniform scheme. Book I. consists of rhymes and -fireside tales, 
fables and parables, and short simple stories, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children who have mastered the first steps in reading. Book II. 
contains miscellanies, tales of adventure, imaginative and real, anecdotes 
in natural history, and ballad poetry — all preliminary to the Third 
Book. Book III. comprises literary selections in prose and verse, 
descriptive travel, natural history (with reference to the previous 
section), and land marks of English history. Book IV., to wnich the 
Third Book is introductorv, is a further extension of the same general 
plan, with the addition of a division on the more popular branches of 
Natural Science and Physics, sequentially arranged. Book V., which 
will complete the Course, will aim at answering: the practical purposes 
of a Class-Book of later English Literature. The first four Books are 
now ready ; and Book V. will be issued at the close of the year. The 
lollowing prospectus explains in detail the plan and objects of this Series. 



AS the title imports, a leading featare of the Graduated Series 
will be the graduation of the diflUculty of the lessons. This feature 
rharacterises, indgg^^jlU^jyeaaKttbAftjM^ii'*""^^ all school reading- 
books which hay^ ^ the novelty of the 
present project i jpf graduation more 
thorouishly, and fcl foundation than 
existing works d no. It has hitherto 
"^tea tbepnctia \ exclusively, either 
ewrffay to tH \ coii«lnici\oa«« ot 
^fpOag^ to th W In tgni^TVAft 



Graduated Senes of Five Reading-lesson Books, 

practice has resulted from a too limited view of what the term reading 
should imply. A lesson cannot be said to be properly read unless it is 
lully comprehended ; and it obviously bv no means follows that a lesson 
is easy of comprehension because it exhibits a scarcity of unusual words 
and constructions. A sentence which may be uttered and grammatically 
analysed with great facility, may present a very hard problem to the 
intellect. This is a consideration of the utmost consequence. In gra- 
duating the lessons of the present series, the editor has had reference, 
not only to their verbal and grammatical peculiarities, but also to the 
general calibre of mind requisite to understand and appreciate the ideas 
which they express. As to the subject-matter he has been guided by no 
arbitrary standard, but by a wish to present to juvenile readers that kind 
of intellectual food which experience has declared to be suitable for the 
various stages of growth to which the volumes separately address them- 
selves. 

Most of the present reading-lessons either consist of compendious and 
unadorned outlines of some of the departments of art and the branches 
of natural science, or they abound in abstract essays and rhetorical or 

Eoetical common-places. With reference to the former, the distinction 
etween general information and special instruction in matters of fact, 
which is of a purely didactic nature, has not hitherto been steadily kept 
in view. It has been too often forgotten that the communication of this 
sort of knowledge, however useful it may be, is secondary in importance 
to the cultivation of a taste for reading, and to the training of the power 
and the habit of independent thinking and observation. But it is be- 
ginning to be recognised, that one of the most infallible ways of creating 
a distaste for inquiry into the construction and phenomena of the 
material univeise, is to burden the mind with a mass of technical facts; 
that such facts are not necessarily wholesome food merely because they 
bear upon subjects which are familiar to every one j and that the ques- 
tion whether they are available in an educational pomt of view, must al- 
ways depend on the form and style in which they are presented to the 
intellect, and on the relation in which they stand to antecedent know* 
ledge. ARain, the range of thought to which abstract and rhetorical 
extracts appeal is generally wider and deeper than a youth can compass. 
It is obvious that the pupil should be made to read of things which 
awaken his sympathy, not of things which lie beyond the sphere of his 
sympathy. In short, the joint elements of intelligibility and attractive- 
ness are mdispensablein every reading-lesson. 

The charge of encouraging desultory and immethodical thinking is 
frequently and with justice preferred against the employment of books 
of miscellaneous extracts for educational purposes. A strenuous ende.i- 
vour has been made by the editor of the Graduated Series to obviate 
this charge. He has by no means attempted to exhaust subjects syste- 
matically : but he has striven so to select and arrange, that each lesson 
will either prepare the way for something which follows, or throw addi- 
tional light on something which goes before. In other words, he has 
throughout aimed at a certain continuity in the treatment of topics. 
Beginning with sketches, which rouse rather than gratify the appetite, 
he has endeavoured to lead the pupil, by gradations as imperceptible as 
possible, to a somewhat deliberate and special survey of the great 
departments of human knowledge, and to an approximate estimate of 
their relations and proportions.. 

While most of the selections have been carefully abridged, and other- 
wise adapted for the present series, the peculiarities of thought and ex- 
pression of the originals have been retained; and, for obvious reasouf:, 
any effort to originate directions for emphasis, modulation, &c., h^s 
been considered superfluous. In this stage of advancement, such direc- 
tions at once discourage individual effort on the part of the reader, and 
deprive the teacher of a valuable test for measuring the comgara.tvv<^ 
capacities of his pupils : they are therefore dvajca&X.tv^i'sfCc^ vs^-i^-wt^v^ "csas. 
aim and object ot reading. 
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PREFACE. 



In the First Book of the Graduated Series, 
which is now laid before the publiCf there is 
little that calls for special remark. It is in- 
tended that this volume should be put into the 
hands of children who have gone through that 
rudimentary stage in which the pronunciation 
of single words or the enunciation of simple 
sentences is commonly taught.* The lessons 
which it contains are all of so colloquial and 
homely a cast that it is believed they present 
no obstacles which such children will not 
surmount with alacrity. 

No attempt has been made in the first sec- 
tion to furnish information or instruction of any 
kind, the object aimed at being merely to in- 

* A set of Rudimentarj Lessons on Reading Sheets is in coni*^ 
templation. 
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IV PREFACE. 

duce the child to read. It will prove no dj^. 
advantage, but rather an advantage, if his ^ar 
happens to be already familiar with some oi 
the earlier rhymes aiid tales. The occasional 
repetition of certain words and phrases whicU^ 
will be noticed in this part of the volume, i^ 
designed to put the children at their ease, and 
so, by adding to their amusement, to facilitate 
the acquirement of reading. 

Those teachers who can ** point a moral '* 
with effect, will find suggestive materials in the 
fables and parables of the second section, which 
appear preferable to lessons of an abstract and 
purely doctrinal character. 

The pieces forming the miscellaneous section, 
with which the volume closes, are designed to 
introduce the young learner to that kind of 
variety in the treatment of simple themes which 
he will meet with on a slightly extended scale 
when he passes to Book II. 



*^* The Editor is desirous of taking the present op- 
portunity of recommending two simple rules for securing 
intelligible reading — a loud utterance always being the 
conditio sine qua non: — Firsts a pupil giyen to a slovenly 
mode of articulation should be required to pronounce each 
word separately — word by word, interpolated by a short 
pause. Secondly, the teacher should accustom himself to test 
the accuracy and quality of the reading by his ear alone^ 
using the book merely for the purpose of reference. 
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The man who digs the mine for breads 
Or ploughs that others may be fed. 
Feels less fatigue than that decreed 
To him that cannot think or read, 

H. More. 

It is in Jilling a child's mind as in packing a trunk : 
we must take care what we lay in below — not only to 
secure for that a safe place, but to prevent it from 
damaging what is to come after. 

Quarterly Review. 

It is no trifling good to awaken the fancy of children, 
and to exercise pleasurably and wholesomely their imagi- 
native powers. It is no trifling good to provide a ready 
mirror for the young, in which they may see their own 
best feelings reflected ; and wherein "whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever are 
lovely," are presented to them in the most attractive form, 

SOUTHEY. 

Therefore speak I to them in parables : because they 
seeing, see not; and, hearing, they hear not, neither dc 
they understand. Matt. xni. 13. 

Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors, 

Tennyson. 



RHYMES AND FIRESIDE STORIES. 



THE PUP-PY DOG, COCK-A-TOO, PUSSY AND 

THE BOY. 

THE PUP-PY DOG. 

Come hith-er, lit-tle puppy dog, 
I'll give you a new coUar 

If you'll learn to read your book, 
And be a clev-er schol-ar. 

No, nol re-plied the puppy dog, 

I've oiher fish to fiy; 
For I must learn to watch your house, 

And bark when thieves come nigh. 

With a tingle, tangle, tit-mouse , 

Brob-in knows great A, 
And B, and C, and D, and E^ 

F, G, H, I, J, ^. 
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THE COCK-A-TOO. 

Come hither, pret-ty cockatoo, 
Come, and learn your let-ters; 

And you'll get a knife and fork, 
To eat with, like your bet-ters. 

No, no! the cockatoo re-plied, 
My beak will do as well; 

I'd rather eat my din-ner thus. 
Than go and learn to spell. 

With a tingle, tangle, titmouse ! 

Robin knows great A, 
And B, and C, and D, and E, 

F, G, H, I, J, K. 



THE PUSS-Y CAT. 



Come hith-er little puss-y cat; 

If you'll your less-on stud-y, 
I'll give you sil-ver clogs to wear 

Whene'er the gut-ter's mud-dy. 
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No ! Whilst I less-ons learn, says puss. 

Your house will in a trice, 
Be over-run, from top to bot-tom, 

With flocks of rats and mice. 



With a tingle, tangle, tit-mouse ! 

Robin knows great A, 
And B, and C, and D, and E, 

F, G, H, I, J, K. 



THE LIT-TLE BOY. 



Come hither, then, good little boy. 
And learn your alph-at)-et. 

And you a pair of boots and spurs. 
Like your papa, shall get. 



O yes! I'll learn my alph-ab-et; 

And when I well can read. 
Perhaps papa will give me too 

A pretty long-tail'd ato^od* 
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With a tingle, tangle, titmouse I 
Srobin knows great A, 

And B, and C, and D, and E^ 
F, Gr, H, I, J, Kl, 



A FINE SONG. 

Bow, wow, says the dog; 
Myow, myow, says the cat; 
Ghrunt, grunt, goes the hog; 
And squeak, goes the rat. 

Too-whoo, says the owl; 
Caw, caw, says the crow ; 
Cluck, cluck, says the fowl; 
And what spar-rows say, you know. 

So with spar-rows and owls. 
With rats and with dogs. 
With crows and with fowls, 
With cats and with hogs. 



BHTMES AND FIRESIDE STORIES. 

A fine song I have made, 
To please you, my dear; 
And if it's well said, 
'Twill be charming to hear. 



HEN-NY-EEN-NY, -COCK-Y-LOCK-Y, DUCK-Y- 
DAD-DLES, GOOS-Y-POOS-Y, AND TURK- 
EY-LURK-Y. 

One fine smn-mer mom-ing a Hen was 
pick-ing peas in a farm-yard un-der a pea-stack, 
and a pea fell on her head with an aw-fiil 
thump I So she thought the sky was fall-ing. 
Well, off she set, to tell the King the sky 
was fall-ing. 

She gaed, and she gaed, and she gaed, and 
she met a Cock. And the Cock said, 

'^ Where are you going to to^ay, Henny- 
penny ? " 

And she said, — 

"Oh, Cocky-locky, the sky is falling, and 
I am going to tell the King. " 

And Cocky-locky said, — | 

B 4 



8 EHYMES AND FIRESIDE STORIES. 

** I will go with you, Henny-penny. " 

So Cocky-locky and Henny-penny — they 
gaed, and they gaed, and they gaed till they 
met a Duck. And the Duck said. 

'* Where are you going to-day, Cocky-locky 
and Henny-penny?" 

And they said, — 

** Oh Ducky-daddies, the sky is falling, and 
we are going to tell the King." 

And Ducky-daddies said, — 

"I will go with you, Cocky-locky and 
Henny-penny." 

So Ducky-daddies, and Cocky-locky, and 
Henny-penny — they gaed, and they gaed, and 
they gaed till they met a Goose. So the 
Goose said, — 

** Where are you going to-day. Ducky-daddies, 
and Cocky-locky, and Henny-penny?" 

And they said, — 

** Oh Goosy-poosy, the sky is falling, and 

we are going to tell the King." 
And Goosy-poosy said, — 
** I will go with you. Ducky-daddies, Cocky- 
locky, and Henny-penny." 
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So Goosy-poosy, and Ducky-daddies, and 
Cocky-locky and Henny-penny — they gaed, and 
they gaed, and they gaed till they met a 
Turkey. And the Turkey said, — 

"Where are you going to-day, Groosy-poosy, 
Ducky-daddies, Cocky-locky, and Henny-penny?" 

And they said, — 

" Oh, Turkey-lurky, the sky is falling, and 
we are going to tell the King." 

And Turkey-lurky said, — 

"I will go with you, Goosy-poosy, Ducky- 
daddies, Cocky-locky, and Henny-penny." 

So Turkey-lurky, and Goosy-poosy, and 
Ducky-daddies, and Cocky-locky, and Henny- 
penny — they gaed, and they gaed, and they 
gaed till they met a Fox. So the Fox said, — 

" Where are you going to-day, Turkey-lurky, 
Goosy-poosy, Ducky-daddies, Cocky-locky, and 
Henny-penny ? " 

And they said, — 

<^ Oh, Fox-loxy, the sky is falling, and we 
are going to tell the King." 

And the Fox-loxy aavd, — 

''Come with me, Twxk^^AxiTVi. ^^^^^--^S^^^* 
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Ducky-daddies, Cocky-locky, and Henny-peni 
and I will show you the way to the Kin 
house." 

So they all gaed, and they gaed^ and tl 
gaed till they came to the Fox's hole, a 

the Fox took them all in. His young oi 
ate up first poor Henny- penny, then pc 
Cocky-locky, then poor Ducky-daddies, tl 
poor Goosy-poosy, and then poor Turk< 
lurky. So they never got to the King 
tell him that the sky had fallen on the h( 
of poor Henny-penny. 



The Hen cackles. 
The Duck quackles. 
The clock strikes six ; 
Time to get up and pick motlier some stic 

You shall be fed 
With milk and bread;. 
The clock strikes eight: 
Come eat your breakfast, before it's too la 
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THE MILL-EE, THE CART-EE, THE NIGHT- 
IN-GALE, AND THE MAID-ENS. 

The miUer he grinds his com, his com; 

The miUer he grinds his com, his com; 

The little boy blue comes winding his horn. 

With a hop, step, and a jump. 

* 

The carter he whistles beside his team ; 
The carter he whistles beside his team ; 
And Dolly comes tripping with nice clouted 

cream, 
With a hop, step, and a jump. 

The nightingale sings when we're at rest; 
The nightingale sings when we're at rest; 
The little bird climbs to the tree for his nest. 
With a hop, step, and a jump. 

The m^dens are churning for curds and whey; 
The maidens are churning for curds and whey; 
The lads in the fields are making the hay, 
With a hop, step, and a jump. 
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THE WOMAN, THE BEAR, THE WOLF, AND 

THE FOX.* 

Once on a time there was a woman who 
went out to hire a herds-man^ and she met & 
bear. 

*' Whither away. Goody ? " said Bruin. 

" Oh, I'm going out to hire a herds-man,** 
said the woman. 

** Why not have me for a herdsman ? " said 
Bruin. 

" Well, why not ? " said the woman, " if 
you only knew how to call the flock ; just 
let me hear?" 

'' Uh, Uh I " growled the Bear. 

" No, no I I won't have, you," * said the 
woman. And off she went on her way. 

So, when she had gone a bit furth-er, she 
met a wolf. 

"Whith-er away. Goody?" ask'd the Wolif. 

*^ Oh ! " said she, " I'm going out to hire a 
herdsman." 

* Norse Tales. 
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Why not have me for a herdsman?" said 
the Wolf. 

"Well, why not? if you can only call the 
flock ; let me hear ? " said she. 

"Ow, Ow!" barked the Wolf. 

^* No, no ! " said the woman ; ** you'll never 
do for me." 

Well, after she had gone a while longer, 
she met a Fox. 

*' Whither away, Goody?" ask'd the Fox. 

** Oh, I'm just going out to hire a herds- 
man," said the woman. 

"Why not have me for a herdsman?" ask'd 
the Fox. 

" Well, why not ? " said she ; " if you only 
knew how to call the flock; let me hear?" 

" DiL-DOL-HoLOM," sung out the Fox, in 
such a fine clear voice. 

"Yes; ril have you for my herdsman," said 
the woman. And so she set the Fox to herd 
her flock. 



The first day, the Fox «.\fe -w^ ^^ ^^ 
woman's goats. The neiLt Qi^^ Vo; x^aSsfe ^ 
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end of all her sheep. The third day he 
ate up all her cows. So when he came home 
in the evenings the woman asked what he had 
done with all her flocks. 

" Oh I '' said the Fox, *^ their skulls are in 
the stream, and their bodies are in the ditch," 

Now, the Goody stood and churned when 
the Fox said this. But she thought she might 
as well step out and see if he spoke the 
truth. 

Well, the Fox then crept into the chum 
and ate up all the cream. So when the 
Goody came back and saw that, she got very 
angry, and sent him about his business. 



LITTLE BO-PEEP. 

Little Bo-peep 

Has lost her sheep, 

And can't tell .where to find them. 

Let them alone. 

And they'll come home. 

And bring their tails behind them. 
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Little Bo-peep 

Fell fast asleep^ 

And dreamt she heard them bleat-ing; 

But when she awoke 

She found it a joke ; 

So then, she fell a-weep-ing. 

Then up she took 

Her little crook. 

And off she set to find them; 

She found them indeed; 

But it made her heart bleed. 

For they'd left their tails behind them. 



THE WOLF AND HIS SEVEN YOUNG KIDS. 

There was once an old goat who had seven 
young kids. She loved them as dearly as a 
mother loves her children. 

One day she wanted to go into the fields, 
to fetch some hay. So she called them all 
together, and said : — 
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** My dear children, I am going into the 
wood. While I am gone, be sure you take 
care of the wolf. If he comes in, he will 
eat you up — bones and all. You will know 
him well enough ; for he has a gruff voice 
and black feet." 

The little kids said : — " Mother, dear, go 
without fear. " So the old goat bleat-ed with 
joy ; and off she set. 

In a very little time, a knock came to the 
door. Then said a voice : — " Open the door, 
dear children. Your mother is here, and she 
has got something nice for you. " 

But the tiny kids heard it was a gruff 
voice that said this. So they cried out: — 
" No, no ; we shan't open the door ; for you 
are the wolf." 

Well, when the wolf heard this, he went 
away and got a great lump of chalk. This 
he swallowed to soften his voice. 

He then came back and knocked at the 
door. " Who's there ? " said the wee kids. 

'^ Open the door, my children. It is your ' 
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dear mother ; and she has got something nice 
for yon. " 

Now, the wolf liud his black foot on the 
window sill. So the wee kids saw the black 
foot, and cried out : — " No, no ! we shan't 
open the door ; for you are the wolf ! " 

Then the wolf ran off to the baker, and 
said : — "I have hurt my foot. Put some 
dough over it, " The baker did what the wolf 
wanted ; for he was glad to get rid of him. 

The wolf then made off to the miller, and 
asked him to sprinkle some flour over the 
dough. 

Now the miller was a bold man ; and he 
thought to himself that the wolf was up to 
one of his tricks. So he would not sprinkle 
the flour over the wolPs foot. 

But the wolf said to the iniller : — "Do it 
this moment, or I will eat you up.'* The mil- 
ler then powder'd the wolf's paw with flour. 

The cun-ning wolf now went for the third 
time to the cottage. He tapt gently at the 

I. c 
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door, and cried : — " Children, open the door. 
I've such lots of nice things for you. " 

The wee kids cried out : — " Show us your 
foot first. " So the wolf laid his paw on the 
window sill. Well, it was a white paw sure 
enough ; and the tiny kids opened the door. 

But, oh dear ! who should step in but the 
ugly wolf! They made haste to hide them- 
selyes. One went under the table ; a second 
into the bed ; a third into the oven ; a 
fourth into the cellar; a fifth into the pantry; 
a sixth into the washing-tub; and a seventh 
into the clock-case. But the wolf found every- 
one out ; and ate them up — bones and alL 
Poor little kids I"* 



:— f- 



* GrinmL 
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THE FAE-MER AND THE NAUGH-TY 

RA-VEN. 

A FARMER went trot-ting 

Upon his grey mare, 
Bump-ety, bump-ety, bumpl 
With his daugh-ter behind him 

So rosy and fan-, 
Lump-ety, Imnp-ety, lump I 

A Baven cried croak I 

And they all tumbled down, 
Bump-ety, bump-ety, bump 1 
The mare broke her knees. 

And the farmer his crown, 
Lump-ety, lump-ety, lump 1 

The naughty black Baven 
Flew laugh-ing away, 

Bump-ety, bump-ety, bumpl 

And croak'd he would serve them 
The same the next day, 

Lump-ety, lump-ety, lump I 



o ^ 
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THUMB-I-KIN. 
THUMBIKIN AND HIS MOTHER. 

Once on a time there was a woman who 
had an only son. This son was no bigger 
than your thumb ; and so they called him 
Thumbikin. 

Now, when he was old enough, his mother 
thought she would take him a nice trip. 
When Thumbikin . heard that, he was very 
glad. Well, they got their driving things in 
order, and set off; and his mother put him 
into her pocket. 

Now, they were going to a palace where 
there was a great Prin-cess. When they had 
gone a bit of the way, Thumbikin was lost 
and gone. His mother hunt-ed for him every 
where ; but she couldn't find him ; so she 
stopped and cried very much. 

''Pipy Pip!'' said Thumbikm. "Here I 
am ; " and he had hid himself in the mane 
of the horse. 
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So he came out^ and had to give his word 
to his mother that he wouldn't do so any 
more. But when they had driven a bit 
ftirther on> Thumbikin was lost again. 

His mother hunted for him^ and called him^ 
and wept ; but away he was, and away he 
stayed. 

^^ JPip, Pip 1 " said Thumbikin at last ; and 
then she heard him laughing and tit-ter-ing. 
But she couldn't find him at all for the life 
of her. 

" Pipy Pip I why here I am now 1" said 
Thiunbikin ; and he came out of the horse's 
ear. 

So he had to give his word that he 
wouldn't hide himself any more. But they 
had scarce driven a bit further before he was 
gone again. 

He could'nt help it. As for his mother, she 
hunted and wept, and called him by name. 
But away he was, and away he stayed. The 
more she hunted, the more she was at a 
loss. 
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'* Pip, Hp I Here I am then^ " said 
Thumbikin. 

But she couldn't make out at all where he 
was; his voice was so dull and dead. 

So she hunted^ and he kept on saying 
^^ Pip ! here I am,*^ — laugh-ing and chuck-ling 
all the time. She couldn't find him ; but all 
at once the horse gave a snort; and out jump'd 
Thumbikin; for he had been up the horse's 
nose. 

Then his mother took him and put him into 
a bag. She thought that best; for she saw 
well enough he couldn't help going astray: 
he was so tiny. 



THUMBIKIN AND THE PRINCESS. 

At last they came to the palace; and 
the Princess thought him a pretty little chap. 

Now, when they sat down to a feast, 
Thumbikin sat at the table beside the Princess. 

But he had worse than no seat; for he 
couldn't reach up to the table. K the Princess 
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hadn't helped him up on to it, he wouldn't 
have got a bit to eat. 

Now it was all good and well so long as 
he had to eat off a plate; but then there 
came a great bowl of porridge. That Thum- 
bikin couldn't reach up to* But he soon 
found out a way to help himself. He climbed 
up and sat on the lip of the bowL 

Then there was a pat of melt-ing butter 
right in the middle of the bowL That he 
couldn't reach, to dip his wee spoon into it. 
So he went on and took his seat at the edge 
of the melting butter. 

Well, just then, who should come but the 
Princess, with a great spoon-ful of porridge to 
dip it into the butter I And, oh dear I she 
went too near to Thumbikin, and tipt him 
over. So Thumbikin fell over, head and ears 
in the melted butter; and was drown'd.* 



o4 
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ROB-IN RED-BREAST AND PUSS-Y CAT. 

Little Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a tree; 
Up went Pussy-cat, 
And down went he. 
Down came Pussy-cat 
And away Robin ran: 
Says little Robin Redbreast, 
Catch me if you can. 

Little Robin Redbreast 
Jump'd upon a wall. 
Pussy-cat jump'd after him, 
And almost got a fall. 
Little Robin chirp'd and sang, 
And what did Pussy say? 
Pussy-cat said Myow^ 
And Robin jump'd away. 
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THE THREE BEARS. 

Once upon a time there were Three Bears, 
who lived together in a house of their own, 
near a wood. One of them was a Little, Small, 
Wee Bear; and one was a Middle-sized Bear, 
and the other was a Great, Huge Bear. 

They had each a pot for their porridge; — 
a little pot for the Little, Small, Wee Bear; 
and a middle-sized pot for the Middle Bear; 
and a great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. 

And they had each a chair to sit in; — a 
little chair for the Little, Small, Wee Bear; 
and a middle-sized chair for the Middle Bear; 
and a great chair for the Great, Huge Bear. 

And they had each a bed to sleep in; — a 
little bed for the Little, Small, Wee Bear; a 
middle-sized bed for the Middle Bear; and a 
great bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 

One day after they had made the porridge 
for their breakfast, and poured it into their 
bowls, they walked out into the wood while 
the porridge was cooling. 
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LITTLE SILVER-HAIK. 

While the Bears were out walking a little 
girl, named Silver-hair, came to the house. 

First she looked in at the window; and then 
she peeped in at the key-hole, and seeing 
nobody in the house, she lifted the latch. 

The door was not locked, because the Bears 
were good Bears. They did nobody any harm, 
so they never fancied that any body would 
harm them. 

Well, little Silver-hair opened the door and 
went in, and well pleased she was when she 
saw the porridge on the table. 

If she had been a well-bred little girl 
she would have waited till the Bears came 
home; and then perhaps they would have asked 
her to breakfast, for they were good Bears. 

So first she tasted the porridge of the Great, 

Huge Bear, and that was too hot for her. 

Then she tasted the porridge of the Middle 

Bear, and that was too cold for her. Then 

she went to the porridge of the Little, Small, 
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Wee Bear^ and tasted that; and that was 
neither too hot nor too cold, but just right. 
She liked it so well that she ate it all up. 

Then little Silverhair sat down on the chair 
of the Great, Huge Bear, and that was too 
hard for her. Then she sat down on the 
chair of the Middle Bear, and that was too 
soft for her. Then she sat down on the chair 
of the Xittle, Small, Wee Bear, and that was 
neither too hard nor too soft, but just right ; 
so she seated herself in it. There she sat tiU 
the bottom of the chair fell out, and down 
she came plump upon the ground. 

Then little Silverhair went upstairs into the 
bed-K^hamber in which the Three Bears slept. 
First she lay down upon the bed of the Great, 
Huge Bear, and that was too high at the head 
for her. Next she lay down upon the bed of 
the Middle Bear, and that was too high at the 
foot for her. Then she lay down upon the 
bed of the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and that 
was neither too high at the head nor at the 
foot, but just right. So doi^ ^qn^t^^ ^aKCSjSS. 
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up cosily, and lay there till she fell fast 
asleep. 



THE BEARS COME BACK TO THEIR PORRIDGE. 

By this time the Three Bears thought their 
porridge would be cool enough; so they came 
home to breakfast. Now little Silverhair had 
left the spoon of the Great, Huge Bear 
standing in his porridge. 

« SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY 
PORRIDGE," said the Great, Huge Bear in 
his great gruff voice. 

And when the Middle Bear looked at his, 
he saw that the spoon was standing in it 
too. 

^^ Somebody has been at my porridge,'* 
said the Middle Bear in his middle voice. 

Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear looked 
at his, and there was the spoon in the por- 
ridge pot. But the porridge was all gone. 

*^ Somebody has been at my porridge^ and has 
eaten it all up^^ said the Little, Small, Wee 
'%az> in bia iittle, small, wee vo\c^. 
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Upon this the Three Bears began to look 
about them^ to find the thief. 

Now little Silyerhair had not put the hard 
cushion straight^ when she rose from the 
chair of the Greats Huge Bear. 

*' SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING 
IN I^IY CHAIE," said the Great, Huge 
Bear in his great, rough, gruff voice. 

And little Silyerhair had squatted down the 
soft cushion of the Middle Bear. 

" Somebody has been sitting in my 
CHAXB," said the Middle Bear, in his middle 
voice. 

And you know what little Silyerhair had 
done to the third chair. 

*^ Somebody lias been sitting in my chair ^ and 
hat sat the bottom of it out,^ said the Little, 
Slnall, Wee Bear, in his little small wee 
voice. 

THE BEAES MARCH UP TO THEIB BED-BOOM. 

Then the Three Bears thought they would 
search further. So they wcuV. \i^ ^^aso* '^ssX^ 
tbdr ibeJ-chambcr. 
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Now little Silverhair had pulled the pillow 
of the Great Huge Bear out of its place. 

^^ SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING ON 
MY BED," said the Great, Huge Bear in 
his great, rough, gruff voice. 

And little Silverhair had pulled the bolster 
of the Middle Bear out of its place. , 

^^ Somebody has been lying on my 
BED," said the Middle Bear in his middle voice. 

And when the Little, Small, Wee Bear came 
to look at his bed, there was the bolster in 
its place, and the pillow in its place upon the 
bolster, and upon the pillow was little Silver- 
hair's pretty head, — which was not in its 
place, as she had no business there. 

'^ Somebody has beeii lying on my bed, — and 
there she i5," said the Little, Small, Wee Bear 
in his little, small, wee voice. 

Little Silverhair had heard in her sleep the 
great, rough, gruff voice of the Great, Huge 
Bear. But she was so fast asleep, it was 
no more to her than the roaring of the wind 
or the jrambJing of thunder. 
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And she had heard the middle voice of the 
Middle Bear^ but it was only as if she had 
heard some one speaking in a dream. 

But when she heard the little^ small^ wee 
voice of the Little^ Small, Wee Bear, it was 
so sharp and so shrill that it awakened her at 
once. 

Up she started ; and when she saw the 
Three Bears on one side of the bed, she 
tumbled out at the other, and ran to the 
window. 

Now, the window was open, because the 
Bears, like good, tidy Bears, as they were, 
always opened their bed-chamber window when 
they got up in the morning. 

Out little Silverhair jumped; and away she 
ran into the wood, and the Three Bears never 
saw anything more of her.* 



♦ Southey. 
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THE TAIL-OR AND THE CAR-RI-ON CROW. 

A CARRION crow sat on an oak — 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do; 

Watching a tailor shape his coat, 

Sing, heigh ho! the carrion crow, 

Fol do riddle, tol de riddle, hi ding do. 

Wife, bring me my old bent bow, 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do; 

That I may shoot yon carrion crow. 

Sing heigh, ho ! the carrion crow, 

Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do. 

The tailor he shot, and he missed his mark, 
Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do; 
But he shot his sow quite through the 

heart, 
Sing heigh ho ! the carrion crow, 
Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do. 
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THE TOAVN-CRIERS OF YORK. 

There was once a man who had an Ass. 
The Ass had served him like a slave for a 
great many years. But now he was very old, 
and scarce able to drag his legs along. 

The master saw that every day the Ass 
be-came less and less use-ful to him, so he 
began to grudge him his hay. The Ass no- 
tic'd this eas-i-ly enough ; and being an Ass 
of some spirit, he made up his mind to run 
away. 

He took the high-road to York; for, thought 
he : — ** There I'm pretty sure of a place as 
town-crier." 

As he was jog-ging along, he met a grey- 
hound ly-ing at the road-side, gasping for 
breath. " HuUoa 1 " brayed the Ass, ** what 
are you gasping at?** 

" Ow ! ow I " barked the Dog. " I'm old and 
worn out, as you see. Well, my master has 
left me now to shift for myself. But how ot 
where I'm to get a crust of "bxesiiaL 1. ^oxix. Vc^^^ 



w 
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^^ Come, cheer up, old dog ! " brayed the 
Ass. " Listen to me ! I am on my way to 
York to become a town-crier. Why not go 
with me?" 

" Good ! Why not ? " bow-wowed the Dog. 

Well, on they jogged along the king's high- 
way. And soon they came to a Cat, mew-ing 
as if her heart would break. 

*^ Now then lick-paw ! what's the matter 
with you, I wond-er ? " brayed the Ass, 

^^You don't expect one to be mer-ry, when 
with-in an inch of the grave, do you ? " 
mewed the Cat. ^^I'm old, as you see; and it 
seems I can't catch any more house-mice. So 
I'm thrown into the wide wide world. Myow ! 
Myow I " 

** We are bound for York to be town-criers. 
Why not go with' us ? " brayed the good 
Donk-ey. "You will make a cap-it-al howl-er." 

The Cat mewed her thanks ; and off they 
all marched to-geth-er. 

By and by they came to a farm-yard ; and 
there they saw a Cock perch'd on the gate. 
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crow-ing wo-flilly. " Hulloa, there I What ails 
youy chant-i-cleer ? Can't you soften your voice 
a little^ my man?'* brayed the Ass. 

** That's just what you need to do," crowed 
Cocky. ** Besides, Fm only mak-ing the best 
of my time ; for I heard them saying I was 
for the pot to-mor-row." 

**0h, dearl That's a bad job," brayed the 
Ass. **But we are all bound for York to be 
town-criers ; and, if you like, you may come 
with us. The more, the mer-ri-er. You are 
sure to make a deal of money by your voice." 

The Cock crowed with delight; and all four 
marched off cheer-i-ly together. 

HOW THEY ALL FOUR SPENT THE NIGHT. 

York was too far for them to reach it that 
nightj so they all halted at the foot of a 
tree. The Dog and the Donkey made their 
beds at the foot of it, but the Cat and the 
Cock went up among the branches. The Cock 
thought it best to be as high aloft as '^'s^-^^s^^-* 
00 he went to roost at tlie n^t^ \/cr^ '^^^ost^ 
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he was taking a look about him for a little, 
, when he espied a light in the distance. 

" Holloa I you down there ! " crows Cocky ; 
" I see a light not far oflF, so I was thinking 
we must be near some house." 

'' Well 1 that is lucky 1 " brayed the Ass. 
" I think we had better steer to it, as we 
may find there-abouts just a hand-ful of hay." 

« Quite right ! " bayed the old Dog. " No 
doubt we should try our best. For my part 
I would not turn up my nose at a bone, 
with the smallest pick of meat on it." 

Yes, they all agreed there was no harm in 
trying ; and away they marched again. On 
nearing the light, it seemed to get brighter 
and larger ; for, to be sure, it was burning in 
a cottage. 

The Donkey, as the chief of the party^ 
went first, and took a peep in at the window. 

" What do you see, Neddy ? " crowed the 
Cock. 

" What do I see ? Why, I see a table, 
with Bobbers sitting round it, feasting on the 
best of the land ; and no mislske \'' 
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Well, here was a wind-fall, to be sure I 
Nothing could be better, thought they, one 
and all. So they laid a plan to change places 
with the Eobbers, and a capital one it was: 
— The Donkey put his fore-feet on the window 
sill ; the Dog mounted on his back ; on his 
shoulders sprang the Cat, and the Cock flew 
on the Cat's head. Then the Ass brayed, the 
Dog barked, the Cat mewed, and the Cock 
cried *^ Cock-a-doodlc'doo." And all at once, 
the clever Donkey dashed through the window 
with his burd-ens. Such a hub-bub, and clat-ter 
and crash you^ never heard ! 

The Robbers all started to their feet, and 
rushed away into the wood. They thought 
the house bewitch'd, as well they might. After 
that, the Ass, the Dog, the Cat, and the 
Cock-a-doodle-doo set to work, and ate and 
ate, as if they hadn't tasted food for a fortnight. 
There they feasted, and there they stayed ; for if 
tlioy never went further, why they are there still.* 

— ♦ — 

* Grimm, 
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THE FOX AND THE DRAKE. 

The fox jump'd up on a moon-liglit nighty 
The stars were shining and all things bright; 
Oho ! said the Fox, it's a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, e-oh ! 

The Fox when he came to yonder stile. 
He lifted his ears, and he listen'd awhile ; 
Oho I said the Fox, it's but a short mile 
From this unto yonder town, e-oh I 

The Fox, when he came to the Farmer's gate. 
Whom should he see but the Farmer's Drake? 
I love you well for your master's sake. 
And long to be picking your bones, e-oh 1 

The Gray Goose she ran round the hay-stack: 
Oho 1 said the Fox, you are very fat ; 
You'll do very well to ride on my back 
From this unto yonder town, e-oh 1 
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The Farmer's wife she jump'd out of bed. 
And out of the window she popp'd her head: 
O^ husband ! O, husband ! the Geese are all 

dead. 
For the Fox has been through the town, e-oh I 

The Fanner he loaded his pistol with lead. 
And shot the old rogue of a Fox through the 

head : 
Ah, ah I said the Farmer, I think you're quite 

dead. 
And no more you'll trouble the town, e-oh I 



THE QUEER OLD WOMAN. 

Come sit you round in a merry, merry ring. 

As silent as you can be; 
For if you whisper a single word, 

m send you over the sea. 

Okce on a time an old woman, short and 
thin and crooked, with a nose so long it al- 
most touched her chin, came into a village. 
She wore a short red cloak, and a hat -^Ix^s^ 

B 4 
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a high crown ; and she hobbled on a long 
stick. For all the world she was just like 
old Mother Hubbard. 

Well, she hobbled on till she came to the 
village green, and she leaned against the old 

May-pole ; and what do you think she said ? 

***** 

Why, you could never guess, for surely the 
old woman was a witch! So I will teU you 
what she said. She said — nothing at all. 

Well, after standing there a little while, she 
went into a cottage, and sat down on a chair ; 

and what do you think she did? 

***** 

Well, I will tell you; for you would never 
guess it in twenty years. I know you will 
hard-ly believe it ; but the real truth is, that 
the queer, old woman, — when she went into 
the cottage, — and sat down on the chair, — 
did — nothing at alW* 
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FABLES AND PARABLES. 



THE GREEN-FINCH AND THE NIGH-TIN- 

GALE. 

A Gbeenfinch and a Nightingale once sung 
on a bough before the window of a cottage. 

A little boy could not tell which was the 
song-ster that was singing so sweet-ly. His 
father led him for-ward, and asked him to 
point out which of the two it was. 

"That bird with the pretty bright colors, 
I should say," cried the little boy. 

*^Why do think, that the other is not the 
Bong-^ter, my son?" 

"Because it is so dull and plain-looking," 
he replied. 

Surely that must have been a very little 
boy ! 
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THE BEE AND THE SHEEP. 

" Have you, among all the beasts, a better 
friend than we are?" said a Bee to a Man. 

•"Yes; a much greater one," he replied. 

" And who is that, pray ? " 

"The Sheep; for his wool is needful to us, 
but your honey is only pleas-ant." 

"Oh! is that all?" re-turn'd the Bee, in 
rather a wasp-ish way. 

"No," said the Man. "The Sheep gives 
his wool wilUing-ly ; but you never part with 
your honey without stinging us." 



THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

" Shepherd, what think you of my skin ? " 
ask'd a Wolf, one day. 

"Your skin?" said the Shepherd. "Show 
it to me. Well, it is beautiful 1" 

"JVow^ look here, Shepherd: I am old, and 
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I cannot live much longer. Give me food and 
shelter till I die, and I will let you have my 
skin." 

"Oho! that is good!" said the Shepherd. 
^^ But I am not the man you take me for, 
Mr. See-grim. No, no! In the end your skin 
would cost me a pretty penny. How-ever, if 
you want to make me a present of it, do it 
now. Why not?" 

On this the Shepherd seized a club to fell 
the. Wolf; but away it fled. 



ROBIN RED-BREAST AND JENNY WREN. 

'TwAS once upon a time 

When Jenny Wren was yoimg. 

So daintily she danced. 

And so prettily she sung; 

Robin Redbreast lost his heart. 

For he was a gal-lant bird; 

So he doflPd his hat to Jenny Wren, 

Re-questing to be he^xd. 
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V 

dearest Jenny Wren, 

If you will but be mine, 

You shall feed on cherry-pie, you shall. 

And drink new currant-wine. 

I'll dress you like a gold-finch. 

Or any pea-cock gay: 

So, dearest Jen, if you'll be mine. 

Let us ap-point the day. 



Jenny blush'd behind her fan, 

And thus de-clared her mind: 

Since, dearest Bob, I love you well, 

I take your offer kind ; 

Cherry-pie is very nice. 

And so is currant-wine; 

But I must wear my plain brown gown^ 

And never go too fine. 



Kobin Kedbreast rose be-times^ 

All at the break of day. 

And he flew to Jenny Wren's house^ 

And sung a round-e-lay. 
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He sung of Kobin Redbreast 
And little Jenny Wren, 
And when he came unto the end. 
He then began again. 



THE TWO GOATS. 

Two Goats, who had long fed together in a 
meadow, set out to take a jour-ney on the 
moun-tains. One Goat went one way, and the 
other went another way. 

After some time, they met again, but a 
stream of water ran be-tween them: and over 
the stream was laid a plank of wood, — so 
narrow, there was only just room for one Goat 
to cross it at a time. 

Now these Goats were proud, and neither 
of them was willing to let the other cross 
first. ^^ I have as good a right to the bridge 
as you have," said the one. ^^The bridge was 
as much made for me as for you," said the 
other. 
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Thus they quar-rell'd for some time; at last 
one Goat set his foot on ihe plank5 and the 
other did the same. They looked very fierce 
at each other^ as much as to say^ ^'I will go 
on in spite of you." 

And so they did: but when they met in 
the middle^ there was no room for them to 
pass ; so they both slipt into the water^ and 
were drowned. 



TWO OTHER GOATS. 

Two kind Goats always lived in peace^ and 
tried to help each another. One Goat was ill^ 
and the other brought him green herbs, from 
a field far off; the sick Goat ate the herbs, 
Jmd they cured him. 

The other Goat had a pretty little Kid> 
which she loved dearly. One day, when the 
Goat had gone out, a rude boy came to take 
the Kid: but the Goat who had been ill, and 
was got better, poked the boy with his horns, 
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and drove him away, and took care of the 
Kid till its mother came home. 

Once when the two Goats were travel-ling, 
they met on the middle of a very nar-row 
bridge — just as the two ill-natured Goats did — 
but they did not push one another into the 
water. No ! They stood still a moment, to 
try whether they could go back safe-ly. When 
they found they could not, one of them 
crouch'd down on the bridge, and let the 
other walk over it. 

You may be sure the Goat who had to walk 
over the other, took care to step soft-ly, and 
not to hurt so kind a friend. 

And so they both got safe-ly over; and all 
who knew them loved the two kind Goats. 



:ei 
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THE ANG-LER AND THE YOUNG FISH. 

A MAN, ang-ling in a river, caught a email 
Perch. As he was taking it off the hook, the 
fish opien'd its mouth and begg'd he would 
throw it into the river again. 

The man asked his reason. " Why,'* said 
the fish, ^^ because at present I am but young 
and little, and therefore not so well worth as 
I shall be when I am larger." 

*^ That may be, but I am . not the fool you 
take me for ; * A Jish in the hand is worth 
two in the watery^ you know." 

With that he put the Perch into his basket 
and walked away. 



THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 

" I ENVY your speed and strength," said the 
Pox to the Tiger. 

" And is there nothing else of mine you 
would like to have ? " asked the Tiger. 

^'J know of nothing," said Poxy. 
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" What ! not my beaut-i-ful skin ? It would 
suit you to a T. " 

** That is the very reason I do not wish 
it," answered the wily Keynard. " It's no 
business of mine to show people what I really 
am. I would rather have my hair cover'd 
with feathers." 



THE SHEEP AND THE SWAL-LOW. 

A SWALLOW flew down on a Sheep's back to 
steal some wool for her nest. The Sheep was 
very angry. 

The Swallow said : — " What is the matter 
with you? Don't you let the shepherd take 
away all your wool ? Surely then you can 
spare me the small-est pick !" 

*^ The reason," said the Sheep, " is this : — 
the way you take my wool is quite dif-fer-ent 
from the way in which the shepherd takes 
it" 



b2 
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THE MEKRY LAMB. 

ft Little Lamb^ come here and say 
What you're doing all the day ? " 



(( 



Long enough before you wake 
Break-fast I am glad to take^ 
In the meadow eating up 
Daisy, cow-slip, butter-cup. 
Then about the fields I play. 
Frisk and scamper all the day : 
When I'm thirsty I can drink 
Water at the river's brink: 
When at night I go to sleep, 
By my mother I must keep: 
I am safe enough from cold 
At her side within the fold." 
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THE BUSY BEE. 

Little Bee, come here and say. 
What you're doing all the day ? " 

** Oh, every day, and all day long, 
Among the flowers you hear my song. 
I creep in every bud I see. 
And all the honey is for me ; 
I take it to the hive with care 
And give it to my brothers there: 
That when the winter time comes on. 
And all the flowers are dead and gone. 
And when the wind is cold and rough, 
The busy bees may have enough.'* 



THE LAZY FLY. 

cf Little Fly, come here and say 
What you're doing all the day?" 

" Oh, I'm a gay and merry fly, 
I never do anything — tlo, lisA* ^- 

s 3 
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I go where I like, and I stay where I 

please, 
In the heat of the sun, or the shade of the 

trees ; 
On the window-pane, or the cup-board shelf; 
And I care for nothing except myself. 
I cannot tell, it is very true, 
When the winter comes what I mean to do: 
And I very much fear, when I'm getting 

old, 
I shall starve with hunger, or die of cold." 



THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE CAGE. 

A 3IAN went one day to the house of a 
rich Squire. There he heard a bird singing in 
a gilt cage. It was a Nightingale. 

The Man stood and llsten'd to the music; 
and he was sad. 

Then came the servants of the rich Squire, 
and asked the Man why he stood dream-Ing 
there. 

The man answered : — "I was wonder-ing 
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how a master like yours could keep such a 
pris-on-er in so grand a house." 

^^ Why not ? Is its song not sweet to the 
ear?" 

" True,** answered the Man ; ** but in the 
fields and woods how much more sweet ! 
There it sings the song of free-dom." 

The servants all laughed at the Man^ and 
called him a silly clown. He held his peace, 
and quietly turned home-wards. 



THE BEAE. 

A BEAR who was bred in the savage des-erts 
of Si-be- ri-a, took it into his head that he would 
like to see the world. He travell'd from 
forest to forest, and from one country to 
another. 

One day he came by chance into a Farmer's 
yard, when he saw a number of fowls drink- 
ing by the side of a pool. Seeing that at 
every sip they turned up their heads towards 
the sky, he could not help a^Vkn^.'^^^ 

S4 
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They told him it was their way of re-tum-ing 
thanks to heaven for all their blessings. Here 
the Bear burst into a fit of laugh-ter and 
mock'd them. 

At this the Cock, with his wonted boldness, 
chided the Bear thus : — 

*^ As you are a stranger, Sir, you may per- 
haps be pardon'd this behaviour ; yet, give 
me leave to tell you that none but a Bear 
would scoff at any pious act what-so-ever, in 
the presence of those who believe in its im- 
port-ance." 



THE ASS AND THE LION. 

King Lion took a fancy to hunt with the 
Ass. He made him hide in a thicket, and 
bray as loudly as he could, adding: — 

" "Without doubt, the beasts will all be so 
heart- ily frighten'd, they will flee out of the 
wood. I shall lie in wait out-eide, and eat 
them up as they come." 

Each took his place ao-cord-ing-ly ; and pre- 
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sently the hor-rid bray-ing of the Ass sent the 
beasts all scamp-er-ing out of the wood. 

King Lion^ when he had had his £11^ sung 
out to the Ass to leave off. The Donkey did 
80. Then up he frisk'd to Kmg Lion, and 
asked how he liked his braying. 

" Oh, capitally ! " said the Lion. '' Had I 
not been in the se-cret, I would have been in 
terror myself." 



MY LADY WIND. 

My Lady Wind, my Lady Wind, 
Went round about the house to find 
A chink to get her foot in ; 
She tried the key-hole in the door. 
She tried the crev-ice in the floor. 
And drove the chimney soot in. 

And then one night, when it was dark. 
She blew up such a ^uy «^«ck.. 
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THE COURS-ER, AND THE FOX WITH KING 

LION. 

In the Court of King Lion^ there was a 
noble Horse. He was his royal master's most 
faith-ful servant; and King Lion loved him 
above all others. 

This sorely grieved the Court rabble ; and 
the Fox under-took to get rid of the royal 
pet. And this was his plan : — 

He whisper'd in King Lion's ear many mean 
and naughty things about the Horse. 

But the King of Animals tum'd a deaf ear 
to the craf-ty Keynard; and he made him this 
noble and wise answer : — 

" It is the best sign of the worth of my 
pretty Courser, that -he has a wretch like thee 
as his en-emy." 
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THE DISCONTENTED ASS. 

In the middle of a cold Winter> a poor 
Ass wished heart-ily for Spring, He longed 
for warm weather, and above every-thing for 
a mouth-ful of fresh grass. 

In a short time, according to his wish, spring 
weather and the fresh grass came. But then, 
he had such hard work in carrying man-ure to 
the field, that he was tired of Spring too ; 
and now he longed for Summer to come. 

Summer came indeed, but then came hay- 
cart and harv-est work, and more toil-ing and 
drudg-ing than ever. So he began to think 
that Autumn would bring him ease and hap- 
piness. 

But Autumn was still worse, for there wer^ 
po-ta-toes to be carried home, and apples to be 
taken to market. Last of all, turf and peat 
were to be fetched for fuel. In short, there 
was more work for him than ever. 

Then, thought he, " since every season has 
its troubles it may have ita CiOicQSoxVs» ^na ^^^' 
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And he learnt to en-joy the rest and quiet of 
the "Winter, as well as the sweet grass of 
Spring. 

There was the warmth of Summer, and the 
bite of hay ; and there were the apples and 
the carrots which the children gave him in 
Autumn. 

Thus he learnt that every season affords 
pleasure as well as pain ; and that he must 
pick up the sweets with the bitters, as he 
jogg'd along. 



THE BEAR, THE WOLF, AND MAN. 

The Wolf met the Bear, and mocked him 
because he always carried his head so low. 
^* But, without joking," said the Wolf, " there 
is something your head sadly needs." 
" Well, what is that ? " asked the Bear. 
" Why, horns or ant-lers. The Bull has 
horns, the Stag has ant-lers; and so on with 
. other ammslia not half so good as you." 
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** But, how am I to get them ? " inquired 
the Bear. 

The "Wolf told him to go to Man^ for he 
was the best hand at that sort of thing. 

The Bear did as he was bid: and asked for 
a nice pair of horns. 

** Certainly ; why not ? " replied the Man. 
** But of course you will give me something 
in return; say a piece of your body." 

" Of my body?" repeated the Bear, in 
wonder. 

** Yes ; but don't be af-raid. I want neither 
your eyes nor your feet, but only your ears." 

The silly Bear agreed, ai^»d let the Man cut 
off his ears. 

Man then brought out saws and gim-lets, 
and a number of such things. 

*' What are these for ? " asked the Bear in 
dis-may. 

*' To bore two holes in your head, to be 
sure!" 

*«Eh? What do you say? Bore two holes 
in my head? Are you crazy ^'^ 
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^^ How then am I to fix the horns^ my 
man?" 

Well, the Bear took to his heels, crying 
out: — 

** Oh ! what a fool am I to hare giyen my 
use-fill ears in the hope of get-ting what to me 
would be a use-less or-na-ment ! " 



THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

Ax old Man and a little Boy were driving 
an Ass to the next market to sell it. 

*^ What a fool is this fellow," says a Man 
upon the road, ^'to be trudging it on foot 
with his son, that lus Ass may go light." The 
old Man, hearing this, set lus boy upon the 
As5, and went whistling by the side of him. 

" Why, &rrah," cries a second Man to the 
Boy, ** is it fit for you to be riding while 
your poor father is walk-ing on foot?" The 
lather, upon hearing this re-buke, took down 
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his boy from the Ass and mount-ed him him- 
self. 

'^ Do you see," said a third, " how the lazy 
old knave rides along with his beast, while his 
poor little Boy is almost crippled with walk- 
ing!" The old Man no sooner heard this 
than he took up his son behind him. 

" Pray, honest friend," said a fourth, " is 
that Ass your own?" 

*^Yes," says the Man. 

*^ One would not have thought so," replied 
the other, ^* by your loading him so shame- 
fully. You and your son are better able to 
carry the poor beast than he you." 

*^ Anything to please ; " so he and his son 
alighted, tied the legs of the Ass together, 
and passing a pole through the knot, tried 
to carry him upon their shoulders over the 
bridge that led to the town. This was so 
amusing a sight that the people ran in crowds 
to look at it. 

At last the Ass burst the cords asunder, 
slipt from the pole, and tumbled into ^<^ ^c^^sst. 
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The poor old Man made the best of his 
way home^ ashamed and vexed that, by trying 
to please everybody, he had pleased nobody, 
and lost his Ass into the bargain. 



•^ — 



THE LION AND THE LAMB. 

" Lamb, defend thyself or die!'' roared 
King Lion. 

" Oh, dear I I have nought where-with to de- 
fend myself but my in-no-cence," said the Lamb, 
meek-ly. 

*^ For thy innocence I care not a straw.** 

" Well then, do thy worst, King of 
Beasts ! " 

Then, said the Lion, ** I am pleased, O 
Lamb, with thy pious mind! Live: for be- 
hold, I repent me of my fury. His blood is 
far from noble who would injure innocence. 
Go, pious Lamb, go, and may the same shield 
ever pro-tect you!" 
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THE DOG AND THE WOLF. 

A LEAN, half-starved Wolf one night met 
with a fat, sleek Watch-dog. 

** You are looking ex-treme-ly well, Mr. 
Mastiff," said the Wolf; *' tell me how it 
comes about that you live so much better 
than I.'' 

*^ Oh 1 " said the Dog, '' as to that, you 
may live just as well, if you choose." 

"You don't say sol Well, how is that?" 

" All you have to do is to watch the house 
o'nights, and keep off the thieves." 

*^ Good ! I shall be happy to do anything 
for a crust of bread in these hard times." 

Well, on they jogged; and by and by the 
Wolf spied a mark round the Dog's neck. 

Mr. Seegrim couldn't make it out; so he 
said to his firiend : — 

'^ May I ask how you came to have that 
mark on your neck, Mr. Mastiff?" 

^'Fohl that's nothing." 

** But, pray, tell me, tliet^*^ %i ^yA ^^S^ss^^ 

Hi 
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" Well, then," said the Dog, " the fact is, 
I am not a chicken, as you know well enough; 
so in case I should bite gentle-folks, I am 
chained up all day. However, I sleep the 
day-light away, except when I am eating the 
tit-bits from my master's table. Then I'm let 
loose fresh for my night rambles, and left 
at large. HuUoa ! What's the matter?" 

" Much obliged to you all the same, Mr. 
Mastiff. Let me be free, — with potatoes 
and salt, if you will; but still leave me my 
freedom." 



"♦— — 



THE COWHERD. 

A Boy was herding a Cow on a meadow, 
close to a garden. There grew there a cherry 
tree, laden with nice ripe cherries. Well, the 
Boy for-got the Cow, and climbed the tree 
to feast himself. 

So the Cow broke through the hedge of 
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the garden^ ate what she liked best^ and trod 
the flowers under foot. 

The boy shortly saw this; and he became 
very angry. He jumped down from the tree, 
seized a large stick, and gave the Cow a 
terrible beating. 

Now his Father had seen the whole afiair. 
So he came to the Boy, and said : — 

^* Who should have the stick, thou or the 
Cow ? She knows no . better. Thou dost. 
Art thou, then, better than she? Tell me 
that.'' 

The blush, which spread over the little Boy's 
cheeks, be-trayed his sense of shame.* 



THE LITTLE TREE. 

A Father was going to sail to a far country 
across the sea. Before starting, he called his 
dear family around him. The Father held a 
young tree in his hand, and they all planted 
it together. 

* KrammaclieT. 
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Then said tho Father: — *^When you look 
on this tree^ you will think of me^ far away. 
Ere it shall have bloomed thrice^ I shall be 
with you again^ if God wills it." 

Thus spoke the Father^ and departed. 

The first season the tree blossomed sweet 
and fair. 

But, while the Father was at sea, a ter-ri-fio 
storm arose. The ship was thrown on the 
rocks ; and he perished in the waves. 

The children^ hearing the sad tidings^ wept 
and grieved very bitterly. Again the tree put 
forth its pretty blossoms, so they stood round 
it weeping and wailing. 

A good man, and an old friend^ came to 
the children and said, *^ Listen to me, my dears! 
That tree has now lost its meaning. The very 
sight of it pains you, and well it may. Let 
me, therefore, take it away, that your tears 
may not keep flowing afresh^ when you gaze 
on it." 

Then cried the children, one and all, " No ! 
no I Let us keep the tree. Its bloom, it is 
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true, means only grief to us. But are not 

our tears^ tears of love for a dearly beloved 

Father?"* 

— • — 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

A CERTAIN man had two sons. The younger 
of them said to his father, — ** Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me." And 
he divided unto them his living. 

Not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country; and there wasted his substance 
in riotous living. 

When he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land; and he began to be in 
want. And he Went and joined himself to a 
cit-iz-en of that country; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. 

He would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. 

When he came to himself, he said, — How 

V 4 
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many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare^ and I perish with hunger! 
I will arise and go to my father^ and will say 
unto him : — " Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants." 

And he arose and came to his father. 
But, when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him : — " Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

But the father said to his servants : — 
"Bring forth the best robe and put it on 
him; and put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet; and bring hither the fatted calf 
and kill it; and let us eat and be merry: 
for this, my son, was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found." 

And they began to be merry.* 

— • — 

* Luke XV. 
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THE LITTLE FISH THAT WOULD NOT DO 

AS IT WAS BID. 

*^Deab Mother,'' said a litde Fish, 
** Pray, is that not a fly ? 

I'm very hungry, and I wish 
You'd let me go and try." 

*^ Sweet innocent," the Mother cried. 
And startled from her nook, 

^* That horrid fly is put to hide 
The sharpness of the hook." 

Now, as Tve heard, this little trout 
Was young, and foolish too. 

And so he thought he'd venture out 
To see if it was true. 



And round about the hook he played 
Witli many a longing look. 

And — **Dear me," to himself he said, 
" Fm sure thafs not a kook. 
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^^I can but give one little pluck; 

Let's Bee, and bo I will/* 
So on he went, and lol it stuck 

Quite through his little gilL 

And as he faint and &inter grew 
With hollow voice he cried, 

" Dear Mother, had I minded you, 
I need not now have died."* 



THE PET CANARY. 

A LITTLE girl called Lizzy had a charming 
Canary, He was a very pretty bird — of a 
bright yellow color, and with a black crest He 
sang and warbled, too, from morning to night. 
Lizzy gave him seeds and nice fresh chick- 
weed for food, and clear spring water for 
drink. Sometimes, too, little Pet got a piece 
of sweet loaf sugar, which ho liked to peck at 
very much. 

* Rhymes for the Nursery, 
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A happy pair was Lizzy and her feathered 
Pet. You can't think how kind they were to 
each other. 

But^ oh dear! all of a sudden Pet grew sick^ 
and began to pine away. At last, one morn- 
ing, when little Lizzy had taken water to 
Pet, there he lay, at' the bottom of his cage, — 
dead» 

JAzzj burst into a flood of tears. She cried 
and sobbed as if her little heart would break. 

Well, Lizzy's Mother bought her a new bird. 
It was just as pretty as Pet, perhaps prettier. 
It sang as sweetly too, if possible more sweetly, 
than Pet. There he frisked about in the cage 
that, alas! was Pet's no more. 

But poor Lizzy wept all the more when she 
saw the stranger. Lizzy's Mother said to her 
kindly : — 

" My dear child, what are you still crying 
for? Tour tears will not bring Pet back again. 
Here is another bird for you, just as good, if 
not better. " 

Then said Lizzy, — **D^«a "iJift^^x^ "V ^srj 
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because I did wrong to Pet. I did not be- 
have to him as I ought. And ohl now he is 
dead, what am I to do?" 

" My dear," said her Mother, " you seemed 
always to take the greatest care of Pet." 

" Oh no ! " said Lizzy. " Shortly before he 
died, I ate the bit of sugar you gave me for 
him. Oh dear! oh dear!" 

The Mother looked on Lizzy in pity, not in 
anger. For she thought to herself, such would 
be the feelings of a daughter at the grave of 
a dear dead mother. * 



THE EWE LAMB. 

The Lord sent Nathan unto David, and he 
came unto him and said unto him ; — ^^ There 
were two men in one city, the one was rich 
and the other poor. 

" The rich man had exceeding many flocks 

* Krammachcr. 
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and herds ; but the poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe lamb, which he had 
bought and nourished up. 

" It grew up together with him and with 
his children ; and it did eat of his own meat 
and drink of his own cup, and lay in his 
bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. 

" And there came a traveller imto the rich 
man ; and he spared to take of his own flock, 
and of his own herd, to dress for the way- 
faring man that was come unto him : but 
took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it for 
the man that was come to him." 

And David's anger was greatly kindled 
i^ainst the man ; and he said to Nathan, — 
^' As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done 
this thing shall surely die. And he shall re-» 
store the lamb four-fold, because he did this 
thing, and because he had no pity."* 



* Samael ii 12. 
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THE ELDER-BRANCH. 

A SPORTS-MAN and his son were out in the 
country, shooting. By and by they found that 
a brook parted them. The Boy wanted to 
rejoin his father, but the brook was wide. 

Presently he cut a branch from the nearest 
bush. Putting the one end in the middle of 
the water, he leaned upon the other, and gave 
a spring. 

But the staff was a piece of an elder tree, 
which, you know, is not solid inside. It 
broke, and the boy fell head4ong into the 
water. 

A Shepherd, who noticed the whole affair, 
ran to the spot. But the Boy needed no 
help, because he could swim well. Puffing 
the water out of his mouth, he swam laugh- 
ing to the other side. 

Then said the Shepherd to the Sportsman: — 
*'You seem to have taught your son many 
things ; but one thing you have forgotten. 
Why have you not taught him to see to 
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the innermost parts of a thing before he 
trusts to it? If he had seen the soft pith of 

that stick, he would not have relied on the 
deceiving bark." 

** My friend," replied the Sportsman, " I 

have taught my boy to use his eyes and his 

strength. As to the rest, I leave all to 
time. Time may teach him suspicion." * 



KITTY AND MOUSIE. 

Once there was a little Kitty, 

Whiter than snow ; 
In a barn he used to frolic 

Long time ago. 

In the bam a little Mousie 

Ean to and fro ; 
For she heard the Kitty coming. 

Long time ago. 

* Kmmmacher. 
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Two black eyes had little Kitty, 

Black as a sloe ; 
And they spied the little Mousie, 

Long time ago. 

Four soft paws had little Kitty, 

Paws soft as dough, 
And they caught the little Mousie 

Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little Kitty, 

All in a row ; 
And they bit the little Mousie 

Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little Mousie, 
Mousie cried out ^^ Oh 1 " 

But she got away from Kitty, 
Long time ago.* 



Little Susy's Six Birthdays. 
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THE LITTLE ANTS. 

A LITTLE black ant found a large grain of 
wheat. 
Too heavy to lift or to roll, 
So he begged of a neigh-bour he happened to 
meet. 
To help it down into his hole. 

I've got my own work to see after, said he; 

You must shift for yourself, if you please ; 
So he crawled off, as self-ish and cross as 
could be. 

And lay down to sleep at his ease. 

Just then a black brother was passing the 
road. 

And seeing his neighbour in want. 
Came up, and as-sisted him on with his load ; 

For he was a good-natured ant.* 



• Rhymes for lue "Strraerj. 
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THE UNFRUITFUL TREE. 

There was once a man, who had a brother, 
a clever gardener ; and he went to pay him a 
visit. He was de-light-ed with the flowers and 
the fine fruit-fdl trees. 

The brother said : — *^ I make you a present 
of the best tree in all my garden. Such a tree 
no one has ever s^n. It will be the joy of 
your children and your children's children." 

The man thank-ful-ly ac-cepted the offer, and 
had the tree taken home. 

But he didn't know at all where to plant 
the tree. He said to himself : — ^^ If I plant 
it on that hill, the wind will be sure to shake 
down the fruit and spoil it. If I put it here, 
so close to the road-side, the people will help 
them-selves ; or, if I plant it here, close by 
my door, it will be within reach of my own 
children and servants." 

Nobody was ever so puzzled as this man 
with his tree. 
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At last he fixed on a spot behind his bam^ 
and on the north side. *^ Thieves," thought 
he, ^^ will never dream of finding it here." 
So he chuckled with delight. 

The first season came, but the tree bore no 
£ruit. The second autumn passed, and it was 
barren as before. 

Then the man sent for his brother, the 
gardener, and said : — *^ Look here I A nice 
tree you have given me, indeed ! You do not 
call that a fruit tree which bears nothing but 
leaves. Do you?" 

The gardener, when he saw where it was 
planted, laughed out-right. ^^ No wonder," said 
he ; *^ you have put the tree ex-act-ly in the 
spot which light and warmth never reach. It 
IS open to the north wind, and under the 
shadow of your ugly barn. No, brother I the 
blossom will only spring from noble sources. 
But you, with your mean and suspecting 
heart, have robbed it of the means of growth.* 



* Krammocher. 

Q 2 
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THE TRUSTY CHILDREN. 

John and Jane were in the country with 
their mother. Their father had gone a 
very long journey, and they all very much 
wanted to hear that he had got there safe. 

One night their Mother said to John and 
Jane, " I expect a letter from your &ther ; 
yon shall get up early in the morning, and go 
to the post-office to fetch it." 

It was two or three miles fix)m their house 
to the town where the letters were left ; but 
the children were very glad to go. John had 
got a sixpence, which was given him to buy 
a little kite, and Jane had sixpence to buy a 
doU. 

They asked their Mother if they might buy 
the kite and doll when they went to the 
town. She said they might; but that she 
wished them to make haste back. 

As they went along, John put his hand into 
his pocket to feel if the money was safe. He 
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could only find a shilling that his Mother had 
given him to pay for the letter. His own 
sixpence was gone. 

John felt again, and found a little hole at 
the bottom of his pocket. He was very sorry, 
for he wished to have a kite. Jane felt for 
her sixpence, and found it safe. They looked 
about for a minute^ or two, but could not find 
the lost sixpence. Then they said, "We had 
better go on, for Mother told us to make 
haste ; she will expect us back, and want to 
see the letter." 

John said he must do without his kite, and 
Jane said she would buy a doll that cost but 
threepence, and give him half her money. 

When they got to the post-office, they found 
the letter, and they said, — " Let us make 
haste back, and not stay to buy anything now. 
Mother will be so glad to have the letter.** 
So they walked back as fast as they could. 

When they got almost home, Jane said, 
*^ What is that shining in the grass ? " and 
they ran and stooped down, ^tA issvxs^ *^^bi^ 
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it was John's own sixpence ; they both of 
them jumped for joy. 

When they got home the letter was opened^ 
and they heard that their dear father was 
quite wellj and sent his love to them. Their 
Mother said she must send a letter back^ and 
if they were not tired they might go in the 
evening and carry it to the post-office. 
«They were yery glad to do this^ and Jane 
mended the hole in her brother's pocket ; so 
they carried their money safely^ and bought the 
kite and the doll.* 



* Fables ana Trae Stories. 
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THE FOUR APPLES. 

Once on a time there lived four men. They 
were all well-to-do ; and they lived together 
like good brothers. But one day they lost all 
their money : bo they became as poor as rats. 

Away they went to a Wise Man, and told 
him all about their bad luck. The Wise Man 
had pity on them. So he gave each one a 
wonderful apple ; then said he to the young 
men : — 

'^ Each of you put an apple on his head, 
and go his way. Where the ball drops, there 
stop and dig. Whatever you turn over with 
your spade, take it, and be thankfuL'' 

The four Mends went their ways, as the 
Wise Man had told them. 

They had just gone a mile, when an apple 
dropped from one of iJieir heads. The man 
dug with his spade, and found Copper. 

'' Good ! " s^d he. " A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush* S\aj YkKtfc ^^inSSo^ ^ssifc ""^ 

G4 
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you like. We can all dig together, and wel- 
come." 

No! The others guessed they would do bet- 
ter ; so away they went, and left him. 

Well, in- a short time, the second man's 
apple fell to the ground. He dug with his 
spade ; and found whole cart-loads of Silver. 

" Better still ! " said he. *^ Stay here if you 
like, and share my silver." 

No I the' other two thought they would try 
their luck; so away they went and left him. 

On they walked for some time ; and at last 
the third man's apple dropt from his head. 
Well, he dug the spot with his spade ; and, 
lol it was a mine of Gold. 

*^Best of all!" he cried. ^^ Stay here if 
you like. You may go halves with me, and 
welcome." 

No I The fourth man thanked him ; but 
declined the offer. Perhaps he might find a 
store of diamonds. Why should he stay ? So 
away he went cheer-i-ly. 

By-and-by down dropt his apple too. Well, 
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he dug and he delved with his spade — on 
this side and on that. And at last he found 
— iron. The Wise Man knew better than he 
which was of greater worth, Diamond or Iron, 
What think you ? * 



THE OLD GRANDFATHER AND HIS • 

GRANDCHHiD. 

There was once a very old Man whose 
eyes were dim, ears deaf, and legs tottering. 
When he was at table, he could hardly hold 
his spoon, so much did his hand shake. So 
he spilt his soup on the table-cloth. 

All this an-noyed the son and his wife, and 
they made him sit in a corner behind the 
stove. There he ate his food from an earthen- 
ware dish; and he had not always too much 
to eat, as you may guess. 

Well, one day his tremb-ling hands could not 
hold the dish; it fell on the floor, and broke. 
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His son and his son's wife at once fell 
into a passion, and spoke bitterly to the poor 
old man. His only answer was a deep, heavy 
sigh. 

They then bought him a wooden bowl, 
which he had to take his meals out o£ 

Well, the little Grandson, a child of about 
four years old, began to get together little 
bits of wood. 

" What are you doing with those pieces of 
wood?" asked his Father. 

The child said : — " I am going to make a 
little trough for Father and Mother to eat out 
of when I'm a man." 

The parents looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, and then burst into tears. 

From that moment the Grandfather had his 
old place at the table ; and his children bore 
with all the petty weaknesses of age.* 



* Grimm. 
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THE HUNGRY ARABIAN. 

An Arabian had lost his way in the desert 
Two days he had wandered about without 
finding anything to eat, and Mras in danger 
of per-ish-ing of hunger. Suddenly he fell in 
with one of those pools of water at. which 
travellers water their camels^ and near it there 
lay upon the sand a little leath-em bag. 

Heaven be praised, said he, after he had 
lifted it up, and felt its weight I believe it con- 
tains either dates or nuts; and what a delight- 
ful treat they will be I How they will .refresh 
and comfort me I 

So saying, and filled with glowing hopes he 
opened the bag, but, on beholding its contents, 
he exclaimed, with a melan-choly sigh, — "Alas I 
alas 1 they are only pearls."* 



• BMfer. 
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THE WATER DROP. 

A Deop of rain, one solitary drop, fell from 

a cloud into the sea, and was swallowed by 

the enormous waste of waters, in the bosom of 

the Atlantic. Lost in the depths of the ocean, 

the little Drop said to itself, '^ Ah I what a 

tiny thing am I in this great world of 

water ! " 

It happened that just at this moment an 

oyster opened its shelly mouth, and swallowed 

the water Drop. It lay a long time in its 

pearly home. By degrees it ripened into a 

beautiful pearl. 

At length it was found by a diver, and 

after many a change it became the gem 

which glitters in the Persian crown! 

Repine not, humble one, wherever thy lot 

is cast, and however lowly it may be. Thou 

knowest not what glory there is yet in store 

for thee.* 



♦ Gittermaun. 
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THE YOUNG TREE. 

A Boy once saw his Father plant the shoot 
of a wild apple tree. ^^ What are you doing 
with that ugly thing, Father?** 

" Not so fast, my boy. Do you know what 
this ugly thing, as you call it, is?" 

" Of course I do ! " re-plied the boy. 

*^ Indeed you can see its outside, but what 
lies hid in it you cannot see. This little 
shoot may yet become a high and beautiful 
tree. At present it is young and tender; we 
must feed it, that it may grow strong." 

By -and -by William saw his Father once 
more at the tree. He was driving a stake 
into the ground, and fastening the tiny tree 
to it. 

Why are you doing that. Father?" 
I do so, my son, that the wind may not 
bend it or throw it down. We must train 
and support it, that it may grow up straight." 

Then he pruned the little tree; and loos- 
ened the earth about it, to give its roQta* ^^ 
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and moist-ure. Then he fenced it round with 
thorns to keep off the cattle, as they would 
eat the twigs or de-stroy the bariu 

Next spring William again stood at the 
tree. His Father cot a twig aa a graft firom a 
good fruit tree. Then with his knife he lopped 
off, in one slice, the top of the tiny tree, just 
where the branches part Now it was a bare 
stem. 

" Oh ! what a pity," cried William. '* Now 
all your trouble goes for nothing." The Father 
smiled, and forth-with boimd or grafted the 
new twig on the stem before hiin. 

As they walked away, the Father said : — 
^^ If it had remained in the forest, it would 
have become crooked and rugged, but I 
guided its growth; now it is straight. I have 
given it a nobler graft, that it may ex-pend 
its little virtue and strength to some pur- 
pose." 

Soon the little tree was covered with bios- 
som, and in autumn it was weighed down 
with golden apples. 
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'^ What think you of the tree, now ? " asked 
WiUiam's Father, 

'^ Oh ! I think it is a dear, grateful little 
tree I " 

" Well, henceforth it is yours, and may you 
grow like it, my boy ! " * 



THE VINEYARD. 

The kingdom of heaven is Uke unto a man 
that is an householder, who went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. 

And when he had agreed with the laborers 
for a penny a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. 

And he sent out about the third hour, and 
saw others standing idle in the market-place. 

And said unto them : Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give 
you. And they went their way. 

Again he went out about the sixth and 
ninth hour, and did likewise. 

* Krnmmacher. 
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And about the eleventh hour ha went out, 
and found others standmg idle^ and saith unto 
them^ Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 

They say unto him. Because no man hath 
hu*ed us. He saith unto them^ — Go ye also 
into the vineyard ; and whatsoever is right, 
that shall ye receive. 

So when even was come, the lord of the 
vineyard saith unto his steward, —r Call the labor- 
ers and give them their hire, beginning from 
the last unto the first. 

And when they came that were hired about 
the eleventh hour, they received every man a 
penny. 

But when the first came, they supposed that 
they should have received more ; and they 
likewise received every man a penny. 

And when they had received it, they mur- 
mured against the good man of the house. 

Saying, these last have wrought but one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal unto us, 
who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. 
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But he answered one of them, and said. 
Friend, I do thee no wrong ; didst thou not 
agree with me for a penny ? 

Take that which is thine, and go thy way ; I 
will give unto this last even as unto thee. 

Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with my own ? Is thine eye evil because I 
am good ? * 



THE OLD KITCHEN CLOCK. 

Listen to the Kitchen Clock 1 
To itself it ever talks. 
From its place it never walks ; 
" Tick-tock — tick-tock." 
Tell me what it says. 



€( 



Pm a very patient Clock, 
Never moved by hope or fear. 
Though I've stood for many a year ; 

Tick-tock — tick-tock." 
That is what it says. 

♦ Malt XX. 
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"' I'm a very truthful Clock : 
People say about the place. 
Truth is written on my face ; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock." 
That is what it says. 

*^ I'm a very active Clock, 

For I go while you're asleep. 
Though you never take a peep ; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock." 
That is what it says. 

" I'm a most obliging Clock : 

If you wish to hear me strike. 
You may do it when you like ; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock." 
That is what it says. 

What a talkative old Clock ! 
Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two ; 
" Ding — Ding " — '* tick-tocL" 
That is what it says.* 



• AmnsiDg Tales. 
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THE STOLEN PEACHES. 

Charlie was the son of pious and kind 
parents. It was his birth-day, and a beautiful 
autumn day it was. His parents loaded him 
with presents, and allowed him to bring some 
of his school-fellows to play with him. 

They played about in the garden. There 
Charlie had a little plot of his own, rich with 
flowers and fruit. On the op-posite wall , there 
grew a peach tree, which was not his but 
his father's. 

The peaches were ripe, and a ruddy bloom 
blushed through their downy skin. What more 
delightful ! So thought the boys, at any-rate. 

" Why not just taste them ? " said they to 
Charlie. ** There's no harm in it. Besides, 
is this not your birth-day? Surely you can 
do as you like once a year at least." 

" No I " said Charlie ; *^ I am for-bid-den to 
touch those peaches. That's enough. Take 
what you like from my own plot, and wel- 



come." 



u% 
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Then said the eldest of them, " Very likely 
Charlie is quite right. However, let us pluck 
the peaches, and perhaps he will help us to • 
eat them." 

So Charlie at last agreed to this, and he 
was, indeed, fain to share the feast. 

THE REPENTANCE. 

When the peaches were all eaten, aud the 
boys gone, Charlie began to feel ho had dono 
wrong. He stayed in the garden alone and 
wretched. He was never so sad and miserable 
all his life long. 

At last his father came into the garden, and 
called out, "Charlie! Charlie 1" 

Charlie stood at the end of the garden, a 
picture of woe. His father went to him; and 
in passing the peach-tree, he saw what had 
been done. His face grew cloudy and dark. 

Then said his father, "Is this your birtli- 
day, and is this the return you make us for 
all our care and kind^ness?" 
^ Cbarho was dumb. 
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" Hence-forth the garden is locked to you," 

fiaid his father. He then led him into the 
house, and tamed coldly away. 

Charlie went off to bed, but not to sleep. 

No! he turned and tossed, this way and that 
He didn't haye a wink of sleep the whole 
ni^t. 

THE FOBGIVENESS. 

Next morning Charlie was pale and down- 
cast His Mother had pity on him. So she 
said to her husband : — ^^ Charlie repents. But 
he thinks the ^ locked garden ' means that you 
have locked your heart against him." 

"He is right," was the reply; "I have 
locked my heart against him." 

'^ Heigh-ho ! " sighed the mother, " he has 
begun the new year of his life with sorrow." 

'* That it may become more joyful, let us 
hope," remarked the Father. 

By - and - by the Mother said : — "I fear 
Charlie will doubt our loye for him." 

'' Not so. His sense of guilt will iLot «aSR5^ 
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him to throw the blame on us. Till now he 
always had our love ; hence-forth he will learn 
to prize it by winning it back again." 

The following morning Charlie came down 
to breakfast calmly and cheer-fully. He bore 
in his hand a basket^ full of all the toys and 
the other presents his parents had given him. 

^^ What do you mean by this ? " asked his 
father. Charlie answered : — ^^ These I give 
back to you^ as I am unworthy of them." 
Then the Father unlocked his hearty and all was 

happiness as before.* 

— ♦ — 

The fly about the candle gay. 
Buzzes with thoughtless hum ; 

But short, alas, his giddy playl 
His pleasure proves his doom. 

The child in such simplicity, 
About the bee-hive clings. 

And with one drop of honey 
[Receives a thousand stings. 



* KrummachcT. 
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THE LION AND THE ¥OSL 

In a large desert there once lived a Lion^ 
who had a Monkey as his servant. It fell 
out that the Lion had to leave home for some 
time. So he left the Monkey in charge of his 
den. 

By- and -by there came a Fox to the lair. 
He sniffed about him here and there and 
every-where. At last he made up his mind 
that this was just the spot for him. 

The Monkey broke out upon him^ snarl- 
ing, ** Gt) about your business, you im-pudent 
Seynard ! Don't you know this is the palace 
of my master. King Lion ? Be off with 
you ! " 

No I the Fox wouldn't stir a step. He 
said he had as good a right to the place as 
any beast alive. So the Monkey held his 
tongue. 

But Goody Reynard said to her spouse : — 
"It is hardly safe to stay here, I think. To 
ruffle the temper of a Lion is no small uuktj^i^^ 

H 4 
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you know. Cornel let us keep out of harm's 
way." 

" Oho ! old woman^ don't put yourself in a 
flurry ahout nothing. Wait till the Lion 
comes. I'll serve him a trick, that I shall." 

THE TKICK NAUGHTY REYNAKD PLAYED. 

In a day or two the news reached them 
that King Lion was coming. Well, the Monkey 
went to meet his master, and told him all. 

" Oh, Monkey I " growled King Lion, ** it 
surely can't be a Fox. It must be some 
large savage beast. How could a puny thing 
dare to enter house of mine without leave? 
Ask any man of sense, and he will tell you 
that." 

*^As sure as I am standing here," chattered 
the Monkey, " it's a Fox, and nothing but a 
Fox." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! you fussy little brat 1 " 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reynard had told his wife 
that as soon as the Lion came near enough 
to hear, she was to pinch the children and 
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make them cry. Then he should say, "why 
are these brats making such a fuss ? " When 
her reply was to be : — " They mil have fresh 
lion meat every day, and I have none to give 
them." 

The Lion approached. The squalling of the 
youthful Reynards began. *^ Why are those 
bothersome brats howling so ? ** asked Papa. 
*' They will have fresh lion meat every day, 
and I have none to give them, thafs the 
fact,'' said Mamma, as she had been bid. 

Then said the cunning Reynard, coaxingly, 
** Have patience a little, my dears. You shall 
soon have enough and to spare. A King 
Lion, I'm told, is expected here to-day ; and 
we shall make no bones of him, shall we, my 
pets ? " 

The royal Lion heard this, and couldn't think 
what to make of it. So he took to his heels. 

TRUTH LASTS LONGEST. 

" Didn't I tell you ? " said he to the 
Monkey, as he stopped to dx^.^ ^ \5t^%sJ^^ 
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" didn't I tell you it must be no joke of a 
bea^t ? " 

^^ Good 1 " cried the vexed Monkey, " if you 
don't like to believe my word, I can't help it. 
I only tell you again that it's a Fox; he 
only talks big to frighten you." 

*^ Ho 1 ho ! That's the way the wind blows 1 
Eh?" said the Lion; and back he went 
towards the den. 

As he approached, the screaming for lion 
food was heard as before. Keynard feigned to 
quiet his little family; and, indeed, he played 
his part to perfection. But all to no purpose; 
for King Lion entering at that moment, pounced 
upon the wicked Fox ; tore him in pieces, and 
ate him up. 

As to Dame Beynard and the little puppies, 
away they scampered as fast as their legs could 
carry them; and glad they were to escape with 
whole skins, I can tell you. 
• The faithful Monkey received a royal em- 
brace; and ever after was trusted as he de- 
served. * ^ 

* NakSfhabl. 
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NIGHT. 

The glorious sun is set in the west ; the night 
dews fall ; and the air, which was sul-try, be- 
comes cool* 

The flowers fold up their colored leaves; they 
fold themselves up^ and hang their heads on the 
slender stalk« 

The chickens are gathered under the wing of 
the hen^ and are at rest ; the hen herself is 
at rest also. 

The little birds have ceased their warb-ling, 
they are asleep on the boughs^ each one with 
his head behind his wing. 

There is no murmur of. bees around the hive, 
or among the honeyed wood-bines: they have 
done their work, and lie close in their waxen 
celL 

The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and 
their loud bleating is no more heard amongst 
the hills. 

There is no sound of a number of N<^\sy«?s^ ^^st 
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of chUdren at play, or of the trampling of busy 
feet, and of people hurrying to and fro. 

The smith's hammer is not heard upon the 
anvil ; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

All men are stretched on their quiet beds: 
and the child sleeps upon the breast of its 
mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies, and dark* 
ness is upon the ground: every eye is shut, 
and every hand is stilL 

Who takes care of all people when they are 
sunk in sleep ; when they cannot defend them- 
selves, nor see if danger is approaching? 

There is an eye that never sleeps: there is 
an eye that sees in dark night as well as in 
the bright sunshine. 

When there is no light in the sun, nor of 
the moon ; when there is no lamp in the 
house, nor any little star twinkling through the 
thick clouds ; that eye sees everywhere, in all 
places, and watcheth continually over all the 
families of the earth. 
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The eye that sleeps not is God's: his hand 
is always stretched out over us. 

He made sleep to refresh us when we are 
weary: he made night that we might sleep in 
quiet. 

Let his praise be in our hearts when we lie 
down.* 



MORNING. 

Come, let us go forth into the fields: let us 
see how the flowers spring ; let us listen to 
the warbling of the birds, and sport ourselves 
upon the new grass. 

The winter is over and gone, the buds come 
out upon the trees, the crimson blossoms of the 
peach and nec-ta-rine are seen, and the green- 
leaves sprout. 

The hedges are bordered with tufts of prim- 
roses, and yellow cow-slips, that hang down 
their heads; and the blue violet lies hid be- 
neath the shade. 

* Mr8» BaxbMi^ 



I 
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The young gos-lings are running upon the 
green; they are just hatched^ their bodies are 
covered with yellow down; the old ones hiss 
with anger if any one comes near. 

The hen sits upon her nest of straw^ she 
watches patiently the full time^ then she care- 
fully breaks the shelly and the young chickens 
come out. 

The lambs just dropped are in the fields 
they totter by the side of their dams ; their 
young limbs can hardly support their weight. 

If you fall> little lambs^ you will not be 
hurt; there is spread under you a carpet of 
soft grass; it is spread for you. 

The butterflies flutter from bush to bush^ and 
open their wings to the warm sun. 

The young animals of every kind are sporting 
about ; they feel themselves happy ; they are 
glad to be alive^ — they thank him that has 
made them alive. 

They may thank him in their hearts^ but we 
can thank him with our tongues; we are better 
than they^ and can praise him better* 
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The birds can warble and the young lambs 
can bleat ; but we can open our lips in his 
praise, we can speak of all his goodness. 

Therefore we will thank him for ourselves, 
and we will thank him for those who cannot 
speak. 

Let his praise be on our lips when we 
awake. * 



KING LION AND THE MICE. 

Once on a time there lived a Lion in the 
desert. He was quite worn out with age. 
His teeth were all bro-ken and rot-ten. Chew 
he could not. 

It was not often he could catch a nice little 
fawn or hare for his dinner ; but when he 
did fall in with one, he made the best of it, 
as you may guess. 

But, as I told you, the Lion couldn't chew 
his food at all. So he had to fall a-sleep, 

* Barbaold. 
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with scraps of the tough meat hang-ing out of 
hi£ moadL 

Sow, there were a great manr tmv Mice 
in the desert; and thej were as hungry as 
Mice can be. So they used to pick and 
gnaw the meat out of the Lion's mouth* 

This was all Tery fine for the wee Mice; 
but the big Lion didn't like it. He didn't 
mind the ^fiee coming when he was ly-ing 
a- wake; but the naugh-ty little tooth-jncks 
teould al-ways come when he was a-sleep. 
Then, they awoke him with their tug-ging 
and gnawing. T^t he could not and would 
not bear any longer. 

TOM CAT AND THE MICE. 

lYell^ King Lion called a Fox^ and asked 
him what he had better do. 

'* Oh I " said Keynard, ^ my friend Tom Cat 
is your man. Order him to keep a sharp 
look-ouL He will be only too hap-py to 
serve you — that I'm sure of." 

Tom Cat was sent for ac-cord-ing-ly. 
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Tom Cat took his post at the door of King 
Lion's palace^ and walked to and fro, just like 
a sol-dier. By and by back came the Mice. 
When they saw Tom's whisk-ers, they gent-ly 
took their tails between their legs, and made 
off in as nice a hurry scurry as you ever saw. 

King Lion was vasUy pleased with Tom 
Cat's care-ful-ness. And, indeed, he seemed to 
do his work bravely. 

Now, Tom did not kill any of the Mice; — 
^^ For if I make away with them, I shall be 
of no use here. I am not the fool to throw 
away a good place. No! indeed." That was 
what Tom said to himself, as he switched his 
sword of a tail about. 

All this while, Tom was starving himself, 
you know. At last he could bear his hunger 
no longer. So one day, he steps up to King 
Lion, and says : — " Sire, may I have a holi- 
day to-mor-row, please?" 

Then Eang Lion bowed his heavy head, say- 
ing : — " Sir-rah ! You may go." 

Tom went far away ; and Tcv?Aa \s^ ^<5st X^^r^^ 

I. 1 
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time^ as you may guess. He hunted and ate 
the far away Mice^ from morn-ing to night. 

Mean-while^ the wee Mice^ in greater num- 
bers than ever^ came swarming about the Lion's 
mouth. The King of Beasts was mad with 
rage. Hal ha I He saw into the whole affidr 
in a twinkling ; so he made up his mind to 
pay off his faithless serv^t. 

Next morning back came Tom CbX, looking 
as nice and sleek as he really was. But King 
Lion would have nothing to say to him^ and 
turned him about his business.* 



THE POOR MATCH GHIL. 

It was New Year's Eve, and a cold, snowy 
evening. A poor little girl walked along the 
street with naked feet, numb with cold. She 
carried in hec hand a basketful of matches. 
These she had been trying all day to sell, but 
in vain : no one had bought a single box. 
The snow fell fast upon her pretty yellow 

* Nakshabi, 
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hair and her bare neck; but she did not mind 
that She looked sadly at the bright lights 
which shone from every window as she passed 
along. She could smell the nice roast goose^ 
and she longed to taste it. It was New Year's 
Eve! 

Wearied and faint, she laid herself down in 
a comer of the street, and drew her little legs 
under her to keep herself warm. She could 
not go home, for her father would scold her 
for not having sold any matches. Even if she 
Were there, she would still be cold, for the 
house was but poorly furnished, and the wind 
whistled through many a chink in the roof 
and walls. 

She thought she would try and warm her 
cold fingers by lighting one of the matches. 
She drew one out, struck it against the wall, 
and presently a bright clear flame streamed from 
it, as from a lighted candle. 

The little girl looked at the flame, and she 
saw before her a fine supper tidily laid out, and 
a pretty iron stove with a .lAa^ ^t^ m \CS. "^^^ 
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stretched out her feet to warm them — when, 
lo ! the match went out. In a moment the feast 
and the fire vanished. There she sat in the 
cold night, with the burnt match in her hand. 



THE SECOND MATCH. 

The little girl drew another match, and as 
soon as it struck a light, she saw a most 
beautiful Christmas tree, much larger and 
more splendid than any she had ever seen 
before. A vast number of lighted candles hung 
among the branches; and a number of pretty 
pictures met her eyes. The girl lifted up her 
tiny hands in wonder at the sight; but again 
the match fell. A the same moment one 
of the blazing candles shot through the sky, 
like a falling star, and fell at her feet. *^Now 
some one dies," cried she. For she had been 
told by her good old grandmother, that when a 
star falls a soul returns to God. 

Again she struck; and, behold, a light shone 
round about her, and in the midst of it stood 
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her kind grandmother. She looked calmly and 
smilingly upon her. 

"Dear grandmother," said she, "take me, oh 
take me! You will be gone from me when 
the match goes out, like the nice supper, the 
warm fire, and the Christmas tree." 

Saying this, she struck all the rest of the 
matches at once, which made a light around her 
almost like day. And now the good grand- 
mother smiled still more sweetly upon her; 
she lifted her up in her arms, and they soared 
together, fer, far away, where there was no 
longer any cold, or hunger, or pain. 

But the poor little match-girl was still in 
the comer of the street, in the cold New 
Year's morning. She was frozen to death, and 
a bundle of burnt matches lay beside her. 
People said, " She had been trying to warm 
herself, poor thing!" But they knew not what 
glorious things she had seen; they knew not 
into what joys she had entered — nor how 
happy she was on this festival of the New 
Year.* — • — 

* H. Andexceii. 
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PETER SIMPLE OF THE HILL-SIDE. 

Once on a time there was a man whose name 
was Peter Simple. He had a farm - which lay 
far away upon a hill-side ; and so they 
called him Peter Simple of the Hill-Side. 

Now^ you must know this man and his 
good wife lived very happily together. What- 
ever the husband did, the wife thought there 
was nothing like it in the world. 

"Well, one day his wife said to her good man : 
— ^^Do you know, dear, I think we ought to 
take one of our cows to town to sell it; 
thafs what I think. Such well-to-do people, 
as we are, ought to have ready money like 
the rest of the world. Besides, I don't know 
what we want with more than one cow.** 

Now, Peter thought his wife talked right 
good sense, so he set off at once with the cow 
to sell her. But when he got to the town, 
there was nobody who would buy his cow. 

" Well ! well I never mind," said Peter. 
" At the worst, I can only go back home 
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again with my cow. I've both stable and hay 
for her^ I should think, and the road is no 
farther out than in." And with that he began 
to trudge home with his cow. 

But when he had gone a bit of the way, 
a man met him who had a horse to sell. 
Now, Peter thought it bettei? to have a horse 
than a cow ; so he bargained with the man. 

A little farther on he met a man walking 
along and driving a fat pig before him. Peter 
thought it better to have a fat pig than a 
horse ; so he bargained with the man. 

After tiiat he went a little further, and a 
man met him with a goat. So he thought it 
better to have a goat than a pig, and he 
bargained with the man that owned the goat. 

Then he went on a good bit till he met a 
man who had a sheep, and he bargained with 
him too, for he thought it always better to 
have a sheep than a goat. 

By-and-by he met a man with a goose, 
and he bargained away the sheep for the 
goose* 

14 
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Then he went on till the day was far 
spent, and he began to get very hungry. So 
he sold the goose for a shilling, and bought 
food with the money. " For," thought Peter, 
^^ it is always better to save one's life than to 
have a goose." 

After that he went on home. 

WHAT GOODY SIMPLE THOUGHT OF THE NICE 

BARGAINS. 

" Good evening 1 " said Peter of the Hill- 
side. 

^^ Good evening ! " said the good wife. " Oh ! 
is that you ? I'm right glad to see you back 
again." 

Yes ! it was he. So the wife asked how 
things had gone with him in town. 

" Oh I only so-so," answered Peter, ^^ not 
much to boast of. When I got to the town 
there was no one who would buy the cow, 
so you must know I bargained it away for a 
horse. 

" For a horse 1 " said his wife ; '* well, that i» 
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good of you. Thanks with all my heart. We 
are so well-to-do that we may drive to 
church just as well as other people ; and if 
we choose to keep a horse, we have a right 
to get one, I should think. So run out, 
child, and put up the horse." 

" Ah ! " said Peter, *^ but you see I've not 
got the horse after all ; for when I got a 
bit farther on the road, I bargained it away 
for a pig." 

" Think of that now 1 " said the wife ; " you 
did just as I should have done myself. A 
thousand thanks. Now I can have a bit of 
bacon to set before people when they come to 
see me, that I can. What do we want with 
a horse ? People would only say we had got 
so proud that we couldn't walk to church. Go 
out, child, and put up the pig in the stye." 

*' But I haven't got the pig either," said 
Peter ; " for when I got a little farther on, 
I bargained it away for a milch goat." 

" Dear me 1 " cried the wife, " how well you 
manage everything ! Now I think \J;. <5rA<5ix> 
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what should I do with a pig ? People would 
only point at us and say, — ^ Yonder they eat 
up all they have got.* No I now I have 
got a goat, and I shall have milk and cheese, 
and keep the goat too. Bun out, child, and 
put up the goat." 

^^ Nay, but I haven't got the goat either," 
said Peter, " for a little farther on I bar- 
gained it away, and got a fine sheep instead." 

^^ You don't say so ! " cried his wife ; ^^ why, 
you do everything to please me, just as if I 
had been with you. What do we want with 
a goat ? If I had it I should lose half my 
time in climbing up the hills to get it down. 
No ! if I have a sheep I shall have both 
wool, and clothing, and fresh meat in the 
house. Bun out, child, and put up tiie sheep." 

*^ But 1 haven't got the sheep any more 
than the rest," said Peter ; " for when 1 had 
gone a bit farther, I bargained it away for a 
goose. " 

*^ Thank you I thank you I with all my 
ieart/^ cried his wife ; ^^ what should I do 
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with a sheep? I have no spinning-wheel, nor 
carding-comb, nor should I care to worry my- 
self with cutting, and shaping, and sewing 
clothes. We can buy clothes now, as we have 
always done ; and now I shall have roast- 
goose, which I have longed for so often ; and, 
besides, down to stuff my little pillow with. 
Run out, child, and put up the goose." 

*' But, after all, I haven't got the goose," 
said Peter ; " for when I had gone a bit 
farther, I got as himgry as a hunter ; so I 
was forced to sell the goose for a shilling, 
for fear I should starve." 

" Now, it's a mercy you did so ! " cried his 
wife. " All you do is just after my own 
heart. Heaven be thanked that I have got 
you safe back again, — yoUf who do everything 
so well that I want neither goat nor goose ; 
neither pigs nor kine. " * 



♦ Norse T^esu 
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LITTLE RED RIDINa HOOD. 

Far away in the heart of the country> near 
a pleasant village, there once lived a little girl. 
She was one of the prettiest and best children 
you ever saw. 

Her Mother loved her dearly, and, as to her 
grandmother, she was doating-ly fond of her. 
Grandma had given her darling a little hood 

■ 

of red vel-vet, and this became her so nicely 
that the folks of the country-side always called 
her by the name of Little Red Kiding Hood. 

Well, one day her mother baked a batch of 
cakes, and she said to Red Riding Hood : — 

^^I hear your poor Grandma has been ail- 
ing ; so I want you to go like a good child 
to see if she is any better. Take this cake 
and a pot of butter with you. " 

Little Red Riding Hood, who was a dear, 
willing child, put the things tidily into a 
basket, and off she set. The village where 
Grandma lived was on the other side of a 
thick wood. 
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On toddled Little Red Riding Hood; and, 
just as she came to the wood, what should she 
meet but a great ugly Wolf! The Wolf 
would fain have eaten her up there and then ; 
but, you must know, there were some wood- 
cutters hard by, and they would soon have 
kiUed him in turn. 

So the Wolf trot-ted up to the little girl and 
said as prettily as he could : — " Good morning. 
Little Red Ridmg Hood." 

*^ Good morning. Master Wolf," said she. 

** And where may you be going so early ? " 
he asked. 

" Oh ! I'm going to Grandma's," said 
Little Red Riding Hood ; for she thought 
there was no harm in being civil. 

** Really ! And what are you car-ry-ing in 

that basket, my pretty maid ? " asked the 

Wolf, as he sniffed and sniffed at the lid. 

* 

" Oh ! " said she, *^ only a cake and a pot 
of butter. For my Granny is ill, you know." 

" Dear me 1 " cried the Wolf. " And where 
does she live, pray?" 
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Down by the mill, through the wood," 
said she. 

"Well, if that's the case,'' said the Wolf, 
" I don't mind going and seeing her too. I 
shall go by the high*way; you, take the path 
through the wood; and let ua see who vdll 
be there first" 



THE WOLF AND RIDING HOOD'S GRANDMA. 

Very well. Away went the Wolf, and he 
made all haste, as you may guess. Sure 
enough, he stood at Granny's cottage door in 
less than no time. 

Thump, thump went the Wolf against the 
door. 

" Who's there ? " sung out the Grandam 
from within. 

Then said the Wolf, in a small, child-like 

voice : — " It's only your grand-daughter. Little 

Red Eiding Hood. And I've brought you a 

« 
cake and a pot of butter &om Mother." 

So Grandma, who was in bed, cried out: — 
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'^ Lift the latch; my dear« and the bolt will 
faU." 

This the great ugly Wolf did, and in he 
went Without another word, hq fell on the 
poor old woman, and gobbled her up in a trice. 
Indeed, he was as hungry as a wolf can be. 
Next, he shut the door; put on the Grandam's 
night-cap and night-gown, and jumped into the 
bed. Then he drew the curtains quite close, 
and buried his head in the pil-low. 

There lay the ugly Wolf, how merry you 
can't think, licking his lips, and waiting for 
Little Bed Eiding Hood. 



HOW LITTLE BED BIDING HOOD GOT ALONG. 

All this while Little Bed Biding Hood was 
todd-ling through the wood. 

Yes; she listen'd to the pretty birds sing- 
ing on the green treefif, and she was as pretty 
and blithe as they. On she went, — here pluck- 
incr a wild flower, there picking the nice 
black-berries for her Grrandma. Tt&T^ ^ss^ra. 
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she sat on a mossy bank to sort her flowers 
— red, blue, and yellow. 

Well, by comes a wasp. He buzzes about, 
and at last drops on Bed Biding Hood's posey 
of flowers. 

^^ Sip ai^ay, my poor wispy waspy ; and take 
as much honey as you like." That was what 
Little Bed Biding Hood said. 

The wasp hummed his thanks, as he flew 
from flower to flower. And when he had 
sipped his fill, away he sped. 

Presently, up hopped a tiny tom-tit. So he 
began to peck with his wee bill at a* black- 
berry. " Peck away, my little tom-tit, as 
much as you like, — only leave enough for 
Grandma and me," said Biding Hood. 

" Tweat, tweat," answered the wee tom-tit. 

So he ate his fill, and away he flew. 

BED BIDING HOOD AND THE WATBB-CRESS 

WOMAN. 

Now Little Bed Biding Hood thought it 
TFas high time to get on her way. Sh^ 
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picked up her basket, and set off. Then she 
came to a brook; and there, by the bank, 
she saw an old woman, bent almost double. 

'^ What are you looking for, Goody ? " said 
the little girl. 

" For water-cresses, my pretty chick," said 
she. ^' And a poor trade it is, let me tell 
you." 

Little Bed Eiding Hood gave Goody a bit 
of cake, saying: — ** Sit down. Goody, and eat 
that. I can gather the water-cresses for you." 

Well, down sat the old crone on the bank, 
and ate her cake; while Kiding Hood gathered 
a heap of water-cresses. 

" There's a dear 1 " said the poor old woman. 
'^ Now, if you meet the Green Huntsman on 
your way, tell him there's game in the wind." 

That she would; and away went Ked Riding 
Hood. But, presently turning round, she could 
not see the old woman. She had vanished like 
a shooting star. 



X 
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BED BIDING HOOD AND THE GEEEN HUNTSMAN. 

So on toddled Little Bed Riding Hood^ pry- 
ing all about for the Green Huntsman. But^ 
no I she couldn't see him anywhere. 

At last^ just as she was passing a still pool 
— so green you might have taken it for grass — 
she met the Himtsman. He was all green 
from top to toe ; and he was watching some 
birds wheeling about over his head. 

^' Good mornings Master Huntsman^" said 
Little Riding Hood. « The old Water-cress Wo- 
man sends her respects to jou, and says there 
is game in the wind." 

The Huntsman nodded^ but said nothing. 
He then bent his ear to the ground^ and 
strung his bow with an arrow that was 
feaiher'd green. 

Little Red Riding Hood toddled away^ won- 
dering what it all meant. 
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RIDINa HOOD AND HER WOULD-BE GRANDMA. 

In a short time the little girl got to her 
Grandma's cottage ; and she tapped at the 
door. 

^* Who's there ? " cried the Wolf from within, 
in a queer, gruff sort of voice. 

" It's only your Grand-child, Red Biding Hood. 
And I've brought you a nice cake and a pot 
of fresh butter from mother." 

Then said the Wolf more mildly : — ^* Lift 
the latch, my dear, and the bolt wiU fall." 
So Little Bed Biding Hood did as she was 
bid, and in she went 

Now the Wolf hid his head under the bed- 
clothes, and said : — ^^ Put the cake and the 
pot of butter in the cup-board, my pet, and 
then come and help me to get up." 

Well, Little Bed Biding Hood did as she 
was bid. Then she went and drew back the 
curtain, and folded down the bed-clothes. How 
it was her Grandma had got so ugly» she 
couldn't make out. So she said: — 
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*^ Dear me ! Grandma^ what long arms you've 

got!" 

" The better to hug you, my dear." 
^* But, Grandma, what long ears you've got ! " 
*^ The better to hear you, my pet." 
" But, Grandma, what great eyes you've 
got 1 " 

" The better to see you, my child." 
But, Grandma, what big teeth you've got 1 " 
The better to eat you up," said the Wolf, 
as he got ready to make a spring on her. 

But at that moment, a Wasp that had fol- 
lowed Biding Hood into the cottage, stung 
the Wolf' on the nose, so that he sneezed and 
sneezed again. 

Then a little Tom-tit, that was sitting on 
the window-sill, when he heard this, s^d 
'' Tweat, tweat ! " 

Then the Green Huntsman, who was out- 
side, hearing the Tom-rtit, let fly his arrow ; 
and it struck the Wolf through the heart, 
and killed him on the spot. 
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THE FAIRY RING. 

Let us laugh and let us sing^ 
Dancing in a merry ring; 
We'll be fairies on the green. 
Sporting round the fairy queen. 

Like the seasons of the year, 
Kound we circle in a sphere: 
ril be Summer, you'll be Spring, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 

Harry will be Winter wild, 
Little Charlie, Autumn mild; 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 

Spring and Summer glide away. 
Autumn comes with tresses gray; 
Winter, hand in hand with Spring, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 
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Foster I faster! round we go^ 
While our eheeks like roses glow; 
Free as birds upon the wing^ 
Dancing in a fairy ^g.* 



* Rhymes for the Nursery. 
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** ROBIN! ROBIN!! POOR ROBINSON 

CRUSOE!!!'' 

KoBiNSON Ceusoe was a sailor. He was left 
by cruel people on an island^ far away over 
the sea. Poor Sobinson Crusoe ! he had no one 
to talk to^ but himself. 

Oh yes I I forgot. He had a very pretty 
Parrot. There were lots of Parrots flying 
about on this lovely^ lonely island. But this Poll 
lived with Bobin-son Cru-soe, in his castle by the 
sea. They used to chit-chat away to each other, 
like two friends — as indeed they were. 

Well, one day Eobin went away out to 
sea, in his tiny boat. And the tide carried 
him ofl^, ever so far away from his island and 
his pretty Poll. Robin was nearly upset, 
once or twice. He gave iimself w^ ^^'t. Vs^^- 
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But the wind blew his tiny boat to an- 
other part of the sea; and then the tide 
carried him back to his island again. 

So Eobin was not drowned after all I No. 
He came on shore among the rocks^ a long 
way from his castle and from his pretty Poll. 
Bobin was very tired, as you may guess; 
so he lay down on the grass to sleep. 

BobinsoQ Crusoe feU asleep, and had a 
dream. He dreamed that some one called 
him by name. ^^ Kobin I Bobin 1 1 Bobinson 
Crusoe 11!" the voice seemed to say. He 
started up, rubbing his eyes. He knew 
quite well there was not a soul on the 
island. ^^ What, then, can that voice be P ^ 
says Bobin to himself. Then he answered — 
for this was the way he talked to himself — 
" Oh 1 it is only a dream I " 

Bobin lay down again on the grass; and 
presently he fell into a doze— -just between 
sleeping and waking. 

Weill what should he hear again but the 
same voice^ calling, •^^ Bobin I Bobin 1 1. Bobinson 
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Crusoe!!! Where are you? Where are you? 
How came you here, Bobinson Crusoe ? " Oh ! 
ho! now He could make it out. It was Polly, 
who had come a long, long way to seek him. 
So Bobin held out his thumb, saying, " Pretty 
Polly!" And Polly flew to him, and fluttered 
about with joy, and asked him the same ques- 
tions over and over again. ^^ Poor Bobinson 
Crusoe! Where, have you been? How came 
you here, Bobin, Bobin, Bobinson Crusoe?'** 

POOR OLD ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Poor old Bobinson Crusoe, 
Poor old Bobinson Crusoe, 
He made him a coat 
Of an old Nanny Groat, 
I wonder how he could do so. 
With a ring a ting tang 
And a ring a ting tang. 
Poor old Bobinson Crusoe. 



* Editor. 
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SUSY'S DINNER PARTY. 

Susy thought she would give a dinner party 
among her friends. So when they had como 
in from their walk^ Susy said it was time for 
their party to begin. 

You will be wondering who were to join the 
party, so I may as well tell you at once. 
No less than her little brother Bobbie and all 
the Dolls — old and young. And a nice littlo 
party it was, I can tell you, 

Susy laid out her own table, and set a cup 
and saucer for each; also a plate and a spoon 
for each. Then she brought out of the cup- 
board such lots of nice things that Mother had 
given her. First there were cake and toast, 
and a nicely cut orange; then there were 
apple-pie and goose-berry pudding and sugar- 
plums. 

Well, they were all waiting — little Eobbie 
and the Dolls; so Susy set to and made the 
*^ milk- tea," as she called it. After that they 
all eat down together — Susy and the new wax 
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doll at the head of the table^ and Bobbie^ with 
old Peggy, without a nose, and black Dinah 
at the foot. 

Oh, what a nice feast, and what a nice 
party to eat it all up I 

Robbie behaved like a gentleman. He drank 
his tea like a fish, and ate his cake and 
apple-pie like a lion, to be sure; but then he 
didn't pull and knock things about, you know. 

The Dollies too were very good. They did 
not fall over on their faces, as some ill-bred 
Dollies do; nor slip from their chairs; nor 
push each other. There was no scrimble 
scramble nor hurry scurry, oh no! 

Well, just as they were all enjoying them- 
selves, who should pop in but Muschy. Now 
Muschy was a shaggy-haired little dog; and, 
as he never combed and brushed himself, he 
was not invited. But, as he thought some- 
thing nice was going on, in he came by him- 
self. 

Well, Susy like a lady gave him a seat at 
the table, but he would not ait lld^tj ^\i. "^css* 
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hind-legs at all^ at all. Never-the-less^ Susy 
offered him a cup of tea^ then a bit of cake^ 
then some goose-berry pudding — but no ! 
Muschy turned up his nose at every-thing. 

You never saw such an ill-behaved little 
dog. 

But after tea^ they had romps about the 
room; and Muschy joined in the fun. He 
firisked about^ and barked^ and got under the 
chairs and on the table* He frighten'd all 
the Dolls out of their wits; but Susy and 
Bobbie knew it was all fun^ and so they 
played on till it was time to go to bed.* 



PLAYING AT A HOUSE. 

Pleasant as playing at a house was^ Herbert 
and Meggy did not always agree about things ; 
trouble even arose now and then between them- 
selves. Sometimes Meggy wanted the fish-kettle 
to be on the fire^ when Herbert insisted that 

* Susy's Six Birthdayi, &c. 
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thej had dined^ and therefore the tea-kettle must 
be put on. Then if one would not give in 
to the other^ a deal more would be said 
about it than need be. 

Once the children worried themselves about 
a very foolish thing. Their father was walking 
in the garden and saw Herbert standing on 
the grass^ and seemingly in great trouble. 
He was standing by himself^ and twirling round 
on his heel ; but he did not look as if he 
were thinking about what he was doing. His 
father walked towards him^ and then Herbert 
looked up. 

" Father," said he, in a pitiful yoice, ** what 
must we do ? for Meggy says she will never 
come out of our house again as long as she 
Uves ! " 

^^ That is a strange fancy," said the father; 
'^ but what is the reason of that ? Perhaps she 
finds it so very pleasant; or perhaps you have 
vexed her ? " 

^' No," said Herbert, looking at the same 
time sorely vexed ; ** I've been doing ttfs^lDiaj^ \si 
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her. I'tc only been wocking in her garden^ 
and now she says ^ will not come out of 
the house, and I befiere die neTer wilL" 

^ Let ns go and see what is amiaB with 
her," said the fiither, and he walked towards 
the piav-hoose. Herbert came on dowly bdund, 
looking as if Ik thought it a Teij hcqpeleflB 
affiur. 

When the father reached tike door of the 
little hoose, he looked in, and there sat 
'SLeggjy ^^ ^ l^urge flower^pot, turned upmde 
down, which was one of the house chairs. She 
looked Teiy forlcHn and miserable; the tears 
were on her dirty little fsKre, and in one hand 
she held the comer of her little i^unon, with 
which she had been* wiping them away. . Her 
father stood in the door^way, and Herbert be- 
hind him, though at a little distance. 

"Well, Meggy," said her fiither, "what are 
yon sitting there for?" 

" I am not coming out again ! " said M^gy, 
and fresh tears b^an to flow. 

It will be rather uncomfortable liying here> 



u 
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winter and summer, night and day," said her 
father, "but you can try it. However, in 
the first place, let us know what is amiss?" 

" I shall not come out again 1 " said Meggy, 
weeping more and more. 

*^Very well," said the father; "but I want 
to know why?" 

" Because Herbert is so unkind — he has 
done such a thing !^^ said she. 

Herbert, who stood near enough to hear 
every word that passed, now broke a little 
stick in two, which he was playing with, and 
looked more out of sorts than ever. 

"What has he done?" asked her father. 

" Oh, such a thing I " said she. " He has 
buried a dead blackbird, that smelt horribly, 
in my garden. Was it not shocking?" 

Herbert was just ready to run away, but 
he stopped one minute to hear what his father 
would say. 

** Never mind that I " said he quite • cheer- 
fully ; " and don't stop for ever in your 
house, for such a thing aa \SmA.\'*'* 

I. L 
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"Now, was it so very bad, papa?" asked 
Herbert, coming boldly forward; **and need 
Meggy stop all her life in her house for it?" 

"I should think not," said he, "But Her- 
bert, if you have any more blackbirds to 
bury, put them either in your own garden 
or in mine. I don't mind, nor do you; but 
Meggy does, you see.". 

Meggy rose up from her flower-pot; her 
father wiped awAy her tears, and Herbert said 
he would dig the old blackbird up firom her 
garden, if she liked, though it was very deep. 
Meggy asked her father what he thought 
about it ; he thought it had better stay 
where it was. Meggy was content, and Her- 
bert very much relieved.* 



• Mary HonitU 
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THE LITTLE COWARD. 

Why, here's a foolish little man, 
Laugh at him, donkey, if you can ; 
And cat and dog, and cow, and calf. 
Come every one of you and laugh : 

For only think, he jruns away 
If honest donkey does but bray I 
And when the bull begins to bellow. 
He's like a crazy little fellow. 

Poor Brindle cow can hardly pass 
Along the edge to nip the grass. 
Or wag her tail to lash the flies. 
But off he runs and out he cries I 

And when old Tray comes jumping too. 
With bow, wow, wow, for how d'ye do. 
And means it aU (or civil play, 
'Tis sure to make him run away.* 



♦ Nanery Ehyinin. 
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THE SINGING BIRD. 

Lucy and George and Fanny had a bird 
given them^ in a fine large cage. It was 
a canary^ very young and tame. The children 
kept this bird during the fine weather out in 
their own little summer house. There they 
spent much of their time in talldng to it and 
trying to make it still more tame. 

One day George said to his sisters^ Lucy 
and Fanny, — ^^' Listen to me, girls. I have a 
plan in my head for pleasing manuna very much. 
She has never heard our bird sing, and I 
think, with a little trouble, I could teach him 
to sing that pretty air she taught us, — the 
little Indian £ur she learnt from her mamma. 
And if I can do this, we will hang Dick up 
outside her chamber window early in the 
morning of her birth-day, tod he shall wake 
her by singing her favorite tune." 

Lucy and Fanny liked this plan very much, 

and henceforth the children spent more time 

. than ever with their pet, vbilst George played 
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very dowly on his fife the song ihey wished 
Dicky to learn. 

But Dicky was very naughty. Sometimes he 
would sit on his perch with all his feathers 
stuck out like a firill^ and his head on one 
side^ looking very cross. George^ with great 
patience^ would go through the tune over and 
over again. At the end Dicky would give 
a sort of little grunting chirp> as much as to 
say^ Ah I — and that was alL 

At other times he would mot listen at all^ 
but would sing his own song^ sweet enough to 
be sure^ but not the one they wanted. 

**He will never know it," said little Fanny 
one day ; '^ it is now only ten days to mamma's 
birth-day, and I have never heard him sing a 
note yet." 

**Hush, " said Lucy, ''here it comes, I do 
believe." But no I Dicky sat as still as a 
mouse, with his head all on one side, in the 
most cunning way you can fancy. 

The next day, as the children were going to 

the garden, they heard the ak "Odl^^ \ss^^^ 

1.S 
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warbled in a low sweet strain firom the 
summer house. 

^^He knows it at last The rogue I he has 
been • waiting till he could sing it well. " 
And so it reallj seemed as if he had; for 
firom this moment Dick warbled away at 
the pretty air as if he knew no sweeter 
song. 

Lumps of sugar were showered upon him in 
reward. On the morning of mamma's birth- 
day the children had the delight of witnessing her 
pleasure when she was awakened by the Indian 
air from the biU of the sweet singing bird«* 



PASSION AND PATIENCE. 

I SAW^ in my dream^ that the Interpreter took 
Christian by the handi and led him into a 
little roomi where sat two children^ each 
one in his chair. The name of the eldest 
was Passion, and the name of the other 

* Child'd Treaiory. 
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Patience* Passion seemed to be much discon- 
tented, but Patience was very quiet. 

Then Christian asked, " What is tiie reason 
of the discontent of Passion?" The Inter- 
preter answered : — 

'^ The Gk>yemor would have him stay for 
his best things till the beginning of the next 
year; but he will have all now« But Patience 
is willing to wait." 

Then I saw that one came to Passion and 
brought him a bag of gold, and poured it 
down at his feet. This Passion took up with 
gladness, and laughed Patience to scorn. 

But I beheld yet awhile, and he had 
lavished all away, and had notliing left him 
but rags. 

Then said Christian to the Interpreter, " Ex- 
plain this matter more fully to me." 

" These two lads are figures. Passion is a 
likeness of the men of this world; and Patience 
is a likeness of the men of the world to 
come. 

^^ For as here thou seest Passion wQI ha?(^ iSL 

X.4 
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now this year, that is to say, in this world. 
So are the men of this world: they must 
have all their good things now. They cannot 
wait till next year, that is, imtil the next 
world, for their portion of good. But as thou 
sawest that he had quickly lavished all away, 
and had presently nothing left but rags; so will 
it be with all such men at the end of this 
world." 

Then said Christian, ^^ Now I see that Pa- 
tience had the best wisdom, and that for many 
reasons — firstly, because he stays for the best 
things; and secondly, because he will have the 
glory of his when the other hath notiiing but 
rags." * 



* Banyan* 
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THE WAY SOME BOYS LEAEN TO WRITE. 

When a boy is learning to write, his teacher 
either writes the first line at the top of the 
page or else gives him a pattern to copy. 

I have often seen a boy write the next line 
with some care, looking at the letters he had 
to copy; but when he came to the third line, 
instead of looking at the copy, he looked only 
at his own writing just above. 

And what came of this? Why, he kept 
copying his own faults, and made more besides; 
so that every line down the page was much 
worse than the one before it. 

So, there are some boys who never try to 
improve their conduct; they seem to copy their 
own faults day after day, and thus grow worse 
— more careless, more idle, more selfish, or 
more wilful. 
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THE POND AND THE BROOK 

" Neighbour Brook," said the Pond one day 
^^ Why do you flow so fast away? 

Sultry June is hastening on, — 

Then your water will be gone." 






Nay, my friend," the Brook replied^ 
Do not thus my conduct chide; 

^^ Shall I rather hoard than give? 

^^ Better die than useless live." 

Summer came, and blazing June 
Dried the selfish Pond full soon. 
Not a single trace was seen 
Where it had so lately been. 

But the Brook, it fireely flowed 
Swift along its pebbly road. 
And the pretty flowers aroimd 
Loved to hear its happy sound. 
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STEP BY STEP UPWARDS. 

I OFTEN passed some years ago a little slip 
of waste land by the road-side, covered with 
broom. 

Once as I passed, I saw one of these slips 
enclosed with a rough fence. By and by, on 
passing it again, I beheld a little hut of mud and 
stone, covered with dry fern, and the windows 
made of oiled paper. A poor, exceedingly 
poor, family had taken possession of it, and it 
seemed to swarm with ragged oMdren. 

In my later rides past this place, I remarked 
there were busy hands there at work. The 
garden grew fuller of plants and vegetables. 
It, in time, had a goodly row of gooseberry 
and currant bushes; its rows of peas and beans, 
its onion and carrot beds. 

The house itself grew slowly into better 
state. First, its rough walls were plastered; 
then its fern roof gave place to one of good 
thatch; its paper windows were suo-ceeded b^ 
real glass ones. Young pe»x-\x^<^^ ^^sta t^ss^^^ 
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to its walls^ and apple-trees were planted in 
the garden. 

Presently afterwards^ I espied a pigsty. 
Then I saw another piece of land enclosed; 
the garden lay on one side of the house^ this 
on the other. The man^ said I^ grows greedy; 
what wants he this for? The next time I 
passed^ I saw the soil was dug^ and covered 
with a springing crop of wheat Here was a 
corn-field I What can the man have more? 

He had something more — a beehive ! and 
year after year^ I saw ono hive after another 
set by the side of the firsts till there 'oas 
positively a row of nine under a shed. 

The trees in the garden grew up and were 
covered with fruit; the plot of groimd grew 
thick with its rich crops. 

But if the house and garden had increased^ 
so had the children — I never saw such a 
swarm I The poor man was obliged to lengthen 
his house as he had lengthened his bee-shed. 

Step hy step upwards^ that's the things said 
I to myself^ as I passed on.* 
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BEADY WIT. 

Aft£I( hard toil for many weeks, the tall chim- 
ney of a new factory was built up.. The men 
put the last stroke to their work, and came 
down as fast as they could. In his haste 
the last but one drew the rope out of the pulley. 
This want of care turned their joy to fear. 

They saw one man left at the top, with no 
means to come down. What could be done ? 
There was no scaffold ; and no ladder would 
reach half the height. The men had come down 
by the pulley; and there it was still, fixed and 
firm, at the top of the chinmey ; but the rope 
lay in a coil on the ground. 

They all stood in silence to look up at their 
lonely friend on the top, while he saw no way 
of help from their hands below. Just then his 
wife came by, and with quick thought and 
good sense, she was able to save her husband. 
" John," she called out ; but what did she 
say ? what did she bid him do i Those who 
cannot find out must be told* 
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With all her strength she shouted : — " John, 
rove your stocking: begin at the toe." He 
knew at once what she meant, and drawing off 
his stocking, — no doubt knit by his wife, — 
cut off the end, and soon set free the thread. 
He roved a long piece, and to thii he tied a 
little piece of brick, and gently let it down 
for eager hands to reach. 

Meantime his wife had brought a ball of thin 
twine, which was made fast to the worsted. 
With a shout, they told John to pull up again. 
He did so, and they heard the words, ^^ I 
have it'* The pulley rope was then made fast 
to the twine. 

With a glad heart John drew it up, put it 
over the pulley. Then snatching up the rest of 
the stocking, which was to him a keepsake for 
life, he let himself down as the other men had 
done, till he reached the ground in safety.* 



» Tales That Ate Trne. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Two men were engaged in painting a grand 
church. 

A phtnk of wood was slung up for them 
to stand upon, about forty feet from the 
ground. The mind of one was so bent on his 
Work, that he, forgetting where he was, began 
to move away from the picture to see his 
handiwork in the best light. 

He went back slowly, step by step, until he 
set foot on the very edge of the plank. His 
friend saw the danger; but how could he 
prevent It ? To speak was in vain, and not 
to speak made death less smre ; for one more 
step would send the man dashing on a stone 
floor beneath. 

Quick as thought, the friend picked up a 
stone and threw it against the wall — thus 
utterly spoiling the fine picture. With an angry 
word, the painter made a rush forward to check 
his friend and to ward off the cruel blow ; 
but he met a face that was d^^dijSk^ ^'d^^^ '\s^ 
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his turn he paused and stood looking at Us 
friend^ who then pointed out the reason of his 
strange behaviour. 

The storm of rage was over at once^ and 
the painter wept while he blessed the hand 
which had just robbed him^ for a time^ of 
fame, and pride, and joy.* 



THE MAN AND THE PARROT. 

A CERTAIN man had a parrot. To all the 
questions they asked it, it answered, ** There 
is no doubt about it." One day he took it to 
the market to sell it, and fixed the price at 
twenty pounds. A buyer asked the parrot, 
" Art thou worth twenty pounds ?" 

It replied, " There is no doubt about it" 
The buyer, delighted with the bird, bought it, 
and carried it home. 

Some time after he repented of his bargain^ 

• Tales That Are True. 
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and said, " What a fool I was to have thrown 
my money away I" 

" There is no doubt about it," simg out the 
bird. 



THE BOY AND THE KING. 

Louis THE Eleventh, king of France, went 
one evening down into the kitchen of his pal^e, 
and found there a boy about fourteen years of 
age, who was turning the spit. - 

The king, struck with the interesting look of 
the boy, asked him: 

*^ Where do you come from? What is your 
name ? How much do you earn here ? " 

*' I am from Poitiers; my name is Lewis; 
and I earn as much as the king.** 

"What does the king earn?" 

"His expenses; and I mine," replied the boy.* 



• Conversational Tales, 
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ELIZA AND MAET. 

On a market-day, two countrywomen, named 
Mary and Eliza, walked together towards the 
town. Each of them carried a heavy basket 
of firuit. Mary incessantly grranbled, whilst 
Eliza did nothing but laugh and joke. 

^ary said at last to the other girl : ^^ How 
can you laugh so heartily; your burden is 
not less heavy than mine^ and you are hardly 
stronger than I?" 

The other answered: ^^I carry an addition 
to my burden, which, strange to say, makes it 
lighter." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mary; "what can that 
be? What do you call it?" 

"It is called patience," 
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SONG OF BOB O' LINK TO THE MOWER. 

Tinkle^ tinkle^ Mister Ninkumj 

I am a meny Bob o' Linkum ; 

Prithee t^ll me what's the matter 

That you're making such a clatter; 

Can't you leave us honest folks 

To sing our songs and crack our jokes? 

It is cruel. Mister Ninkum, 
Thus to bother Bob o' Linkum. 
I had thought the meadow mine 
With its blossoms all so fine; 
And I make my little nest 
Near the clover all so blest. 

But you come, oh naughty Ninkum, 
All imheeding Bob o' Linkum — 
And you swing your saucy blade. 
Where my little nest is made. 
And you cut the blooming clover 
Which did wrap my young oufta q^^^% 
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Get you gone, oh naughty Ninkum, 
Leave the field to Bob o' Linkum, 
Let him on his light wing hover 
O'er the summer's scented clover : 
Let him sing his merry song, 
And hell thank you all day long.* 



THE HONEST COTTAGER. 

DuEiNG the wars in Germany an officer who 
was out in search of food for the horses, 
could not find any corn. Seeing a cottage, he 
knocked at the door, and an old man came 
out asking what he wanted. 

**Can you," said the officer, "show me where 
we can find some oats for our horses?" 

"Yes," replied the cottager, "if you will 
wait a few minutes I will lead you." 

" They set off, and in about a quarter of 
an hour arrived at a field of oats. ^(le 
officer said, " This is exactly the thing." 

* Faggots for Fireside, 
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** Come a little fiirther," said the old man, 
*^and I will show you another." — He then 
led him to another field, where they filled 
their sacks. The officer said to the man: 
^^Why did you bring us so far; for the 
other field is better than this?" 

"That is true," said the honest cottager; "but 
the other does not belong to me, while this 
does." 



THE ACORN. 

Look at that spreading oak I the pride of the 
village green: its trunk is massive, its branches 
are strong. Its roots, like crooked fangs, strike 
deep into the soil, and support its huge bulk. 
The birds build among the boughs; the cattle 
rest beneath its shade* The old men point it 
out to their children, but they themselves re- 
member not its growth. One after another 
has been born, has died, and thia «Krcs. ^cJl *^^ 
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forest has remained the samc^ daring the storms 
of two hundred winters. 

Yet this large tree was once a little acorn ; 
small in size^ mean in appearance; such as 
you pick up upon the grass beneath it This 
acom^ whose cup can only contain a drop or 
two of dewj contained the germ of the whole 
oak« It grew^ it spread, it unfolded itself by 
degrees; it received nourish-ment from the rain, 
the dews, and the rich soil. 

Kain, and dews, and soil, could not raise an 
oak without the acorn; nor could they make 
the acorn anything but an oak. 

The mind of a child is like the acorn; its 
powers are folded up; they do not yet appear, 
but they all are there.* 



Mn. Barbanld. 
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THE MAN AND THE TURNIP. 

A POOB laborer who grew turnips in his gar- 
den^ found among them one of immense size. 
He carried it to the Sqube, who, as a reward 
for his industry^ gave him two pounds. 

A peasant of the same village^ who was 
well-to-do in the world, but very greedy, 
heard of the affair, and said to himself: ''It 
would not be a bad plan to go and offer the 
gentleman the finest of my sheep. As he 
has given two pounds for a turnip, he will 
give me much more for a beautiful sheep." 

He accordingly took his sheep to the 
Squire, and begged he would accept it. 

The Squire immediately saw the man's sel- 
fishness, and refused to accept of the present. 
The peasant entreated him; so he replied: — 

''As you force me to accept your present, 
I will give you something in return which cost 
me twice the value of your sheep." So he 
presented him with the enormous turnip. 



114 
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THE TWO PATHS. 

A YiiiLAGE schoolmaster was one day teaching 
a class of little girls and boys; and they 
were listening to him with pleasure, for his 
teaching was kindly. He was speaking of the 
good conscience and the bad conscience — of the 
still, small voice within the heart When he 
had done, he asked : — " Which of you can 
make a parable on what I have been talking?" 

One of the boys started to his feet, saying: 
'^I think I can, although I am not sure that 
it is quite right," 

" Tell us it, nevertheless," said the master ; 
"in your own words and in whatever way you 
choose." Then the boy began: — 

'^ I compare the calm of a good conscience and 
the storm of a bad one to two paths, over 
which I once walked. The soldiers of the 
enemy had passed through our village, and 
carried off by force my dear father, and 
our horse. 

"When father did not come back, mother and 
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all of US wept bitterly. At last she sent me 
to search for him. I went, but had to go 
back without him. It was a dark night in 
autumn. The winds roared and howled among 
the trees and rocks. The night ravens and 
the owls were screeching and hooting. 

^^I could not keep from thinking of the loss 
of our father; and feared the grief of my 
mother when she found I had come back alone. 

^'A strange trembling seized me in the dead 
of the dreary night, and the rustle of every 
leaf frightened me. 

'^ This, thought I to myself, must be the feel- 
ing of a man who has a bad conscience. " 

" My children, " said the master, " would you 
like to walk about in the darkness of night in 
search of a lost father; and as you came back 
without him, hear naught but the ravings of 
the storm and the screams of the beasts of 
prey ? " 

*^No!'' cried they all, shuddering at the very 
thought. 

The boy continued: — 
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^^ Another time I was going the same road 
with my sister. We had been to the market 
town to fetch lots of nice things for a feasts 
with which my father was intending to sur- 
prise my mother on her birth day. 

'at was the evening, and in spring. The 
sky was clear and bright. All around was so 
peaceful that we could hear the rippling of the 
brook; and the birds singing on every side. 

"I was walking hand in hand with my sister; 
and we were so happy we could scarcely 
speak. Our father^ too, came to meet us. 

** Then, thought I to myself, — * Such is the 
state of the man who has a pure conscience.'" 

The master thanked the boy kindly, and, 
indeed, I think he deserved the thanks of all.* 



* Krommaoher. 
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THE THIEF AND THE PIG-STY, 

Two bear-drivers arrived very late at a vil- 
lage-inn. The landlord; who had just sold a 
pig which he had fattened^ locked the bear 
into the empty sty. At midnight came a 
thief with the intention of stealing the fat 

pig- 
He opened the door softly; entered^ and in 

the dark took hold of the bear instead of the 

pig which he hoped to find. The bear rose 

growling fearfully; seized the thief with his 

pawS; and embraced him so tightly that he 

could not stir. 

The fright and the pain made the fellow 

scream most dreadfully. It was with great 

trouble that the owners of the bear succeeded 

in saving the thief, who was covered with 

blood and horribly frightened. 
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THE BOY AND THE STARLING. 

An old gamekeeper had a starling in his room 
that could utter a few sentences. For instance^ 
when his master said, « Starling, where are 
you ? " the bird never failed to answer, " Here 
I am." 

Little Charles, the son of one of his neigh- 
bours, always took a particular pleasure in see- 
ing and hearing the bird, and came frequently 
to pay it a visit. 

One day he arrived during the absence of 
the gamekeeper. Charles quickly seized the 
bird; put it into his pocket, and was going to 
steal away with his booty. 

But that very moment the gamekeeper came 
back. Finding Charles in the room, and wish- 
ing to amuse his little neighbour, he called 
to the bird as usual : " Starling, where are 
you?" 

" Here I am," sung out the bird with all 
its might, from the little thiefs pocket.* 



* Conver8at\ona\ TaXes. 
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THE GIRL AND HER LITTLE FRIEND. 

A POOB lace-maker with a large family who, 
during a long winter, had been in the bitterest 
state of misery, was so feeble that he was 
obliged to keep his bed. On trying to rise, in 
order to seek for work, he fell fainting by 
the side of his wife, who was herself very ilL 

A girl of twelve or thirteen years watched 
her mother, and tried to keep her two younger 
brothers from disturbing their parents. On 
this child the whole care of . the family had 
fallen. 

To supply their wants, she ran to a neigh- 
bouring Poor House, where she had been told 
relief might be got; but the person to whom 
she applied bid her *^call again." Thus driven 
away, tlje child thought she would try begging. 
This, alas I was a fruitless hope. 

In vain did she stretch out her little hands 
for charity; no one answered her humble re- 
quest. Chilled by cold no less than by un- 
kindness, she sadly took her way Koc^ft* 

Qa her appearance, \v^t Yi^JiXi^ Vt^^^T^ Nss^ss^r 
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diately cried, "Bread! sister, give us bread!" 
On hearing the screams of the children, she 
exclaimed, '^ I wiU fetch a loaf from the 
baker^s.'' Hardly knowing what she was doing, 
she ran to a neighbouring shop; seized a loaf, 
and hurried away! The baker saw the thief, 
laid hold of her, and called a policeman* Hie 
little girl looked round on the gathering crowd 
for a glance of pity. At last she noticed a 
little girl about her own age; to her she told 
her artless tale. 

Whilst the poor family were in the agonies 
of want and despair, a light step was heard 
approaching their chamber. A cry of joy was 
uttered by the starving family — a girl appeared 
at the door — it was not their child! It was 
a little angel with rosy cheeks and golden 
hair, and bearing a small basket of provisions. 

" Your daughter is not likely to return 
home to-day,*' she said, " perhaps not to- 
morrow. Fear not; she is well; be cheerful 
and eat what she has sent you.** She then 
placed ten shillings in the hands of the moiher^ 
md suddenly went away. 
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But how had the money been got? 

We shall see. 

Her golden tresses^ falling in ringlets over 
her shoulders^ had been the delight of her 
neighbours. One of these^ a hairdresser^ had 
said^ when she was passing his house, ^' I 
would willingly give a pound for that beauti- 
ful head of hair." 

Wellf this kind-hearted little creature remem- 
bered the man's words, sought his shop, and 
said, " You have offered to buy my hair for 
a pound; now I will seU it to you. Cut it 
off quickly. Make haste, for I am in a great 
hurry." The man asked the reason of so 
strange a request, and having a kind heart, he 
feigned to make the bargain. He gave her 
fifteen shillings, saying, — that, as she was then 
in a hurry, she might come again to have 
her hair cut off. 

The end of this pretty story you may now 
guess. The poor family got back their daugh- 
ter, and with her, health, comfort, and joy re- 
turned to their humble d'«^\&[m,« 
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THE BOY AND HIS DOG. 
A LITTLE boy, of the name of Darwin, had a 
beautiful spaniel dog, which was called Argus. 

The boy was taken ill, and after a few 
days* sickness, died, and the dog followed the 
family to the grave. 

For several days the dog was missed from 
the house; but at length he returned, and 
after looking around, as if in search of some- 
thing, he went away. 

Again he returned and went as before; and 
what is very singular, the family missed se- 
veral things that belonged to little Darwin. 

They watched the dog when he came back, 
and saw him take his young master's top, and 
run off with it towards the grave-yard. 

On following the dog they found, in a hole 
which he had scraped in the grave, a cap, a 
pair of shoes, and several toys. 

They took poor Argus away, and shut him up 
at home ; but he refused to eat, and moaned 
so dolefully that they let him .go. He went to 
the grave, and there xemskined till he die4« 
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THE DISOBEDIENT KITTEN. 

'^Now," said an old Puss to one of her chil- 
dren^ as she washed her face and paws^ ^^I 
charge you, Kitty, not to go into the gentle- 
man's yard, for the great dog Jowler lies 
there. He has horrid teeth and a terrible 
snarl, and he is always on the look-out for 
stray cats. Bemember, and keep at home ; 
we have a snug garden, a sweet hay-mow, kind 
friends, capital titbits, and work enough, — 
rats and mice are plenty. So, do not stroll 
off with bad company, visiting places where 
you have no business to be, and disgracing 
your bringing up; for you know better, Kitty, 
you do." 

But Kitty gave a saucy look ; she boxed 
her mother's ears — in play, to be sure — 
hoisted her twl, and away 'she frisked after 
a dead leaf. Kitty did not look at all like 
minding. 

After her mother had gone to bed on the 
hay-mow, she kept up her ixv^Q\!&Sk!^p^» TQiao^i^sKs^^ 
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going about nobody knows where, and cutting 
all sorts of capers, like a silly little Kit as 
she was. 

Well^ one night she and some of her 
thoughtlesB companions sc\idded across Jowlei^s 
y^d. H§, much dis-turbed by the noise at an 
hour when he thought all honest folk ought 
to be in bed, started up and made after 
them in a violent rage. Poor Eatty, in her 
fright, got en-tangled in some briar-bushes, and 
so fell into Jowler's jaws. He seized her by 
|he neck with his terrible mouth, shook the 
breath out of her body, and tossed her over 
the fence. 

" Oh, oh 1 " cried Mary and Willie, when 
they found their little pet stiff and cold the 
i^ext mornings ^^ Ob," cried their mother, 
"yoi; little puss I You bid fair to be an 
excellent mouser," "Oh dear I" mewed the 
old cf^t 
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MA-RTS PET LAMB. 
Mabt had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
And every where that Mary went^ 

The lamb was sure to go. 

He went with her to school one day; 

That was against the rule; 
It made the children laugh and play, 

To see a lamb at schooL 

So the teacher tum'd him out. 

But still he lingered neat^ 
And waited patiently about. 

Till Mary did appear. 

And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm. 
As if he said, I'm not afraid; 

You'll keep me from all harm. 

"What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 
The eager children cry; 
Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 
The teacher did reply. 



IS ^ 
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A SONG FOR JOWLER. 

No I naughty Jowler, get away. 

You shall not have a bit 

Now, when I speak, why do you stay? 

I can't spare any. Sir, I say, ^ 

And so you need not sit 

Poor Jowler! do not make him go. 
But re-col-lect, before, 
That he has never served you so. 
For you have given him many a blow 
That patiently he bore. 

Poor Jowler ! if he could but speak, 
He'd tell (as well he might) 
How he would bear with many a freak. 
And wag his tail and look so meek. 
And neither bark nor bite. 

Upon his back he lets you ride 
All round and round the yard; 
And now, while sitting by your side. 
To have a bit of bread denied. 
He thinks is very hard.* 

— s — 
* Rhymes for the "Suts^t^. 
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THE GENTLE-MAN AND HIS FEATHERED 

PETS. 

I HAVE a friend who lives near Falmouth in 
Cornwall. The place where he lives belongs 
to himself) so he can roam about and do just 
as he pleases. And it is the nicest place for 
a ramble you ever saw. 

It is a valley opening towards the sea. The 
hills rise on this side and on that^ and they 
are covered with all sorts of fine trees — here 
delicate green acacias and weeping willows, 
there sturdy oaks and pines. 

You get lost among the brushwood and tall 
ferns, and then all of a sudden you come 
upon a lovely garden of pretty flowers. Or 
perhaps you spring from a rugged rock right 
upon a velvety sward. This has been spread 
out there as a carpet setting for some choice 
plant brought from the far off Brazils. 

The house is like a grotto — all overhung 
with ivy ; and it is so hid that you would 
not be able to find it out — no ! not if you 
searched all day. 
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The owner of this garden of Eden laid it 
out, in great part, himself; and with his own 
hand tool I think that is one reason why he 
enjoys it so ' piuch. But I am going to teU 
you another. 

He has a great many fiiends all over the 
place. They first came there because they 
took a fancy to it; and they stayed there 
because they liked the owner. 

These friends are very young and very tiny. 
They are not little babies, nor even girls and 
boys, though he loves them too very much. 
What may they be? 

Well, they are neither more nor less than 
little birds. They are not hung up in cages, 
nor penned up at all. Oh no I They live in 
the trees and bushes, and flit from tree to 
tree. There they build their nests, and there 
they sing. 

They pick up nice dainty food here and 

there ; and when they can't find enough — for 

little birds are hungry as little girls and boys 

— the genilemsxi feeds tkem. Listen and I 

«6aZ/ tell you how.* 
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This good man never goes out without lots 
of soft bread-crumbs in his pocket. Presently, 
all the birds — who know this very well — 
come flocking about him. They make circles 
about his head, and then alight on it, or rest 
on his shoulders. 

Then he holds out his hand full of crumbs, 
and they are soon cleared away by the busy 
birds, as they sit on his fingers, 

My friend put a bit of crust between my 
lips, and out flew a robin from a dark bush, 
alighted on my chin and sat there, quite 
cosily, peck, pecking till he had eiiough. Then 
away he flew and sung me a pretty song. 

I did not wonder at all when I saw how 
tame these birds were. Can you teU me why 
I did not?* 



* Editor. 
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THE GREAT SHEPHERD. 

Knowest thou how many stars 
There are shining in the sky? 
Knowest thou how many clouds 
Every day go floating by? 
God, the Lord, has counted all; 
He would miss one should it fall. 

Knowest thou how many flies 
Flicker in the noon-day sun? 
Or of fishes in the water? 
God has counted every one. 
Every one he called by name. 
When into the world it came. 

Knowest thou how many babes 
Go to little beds at night? 
That without a care or trouble 
Wake up with the morning light? 
God in heaven each name can tell; 
Knows thee too, and loves thee welL 

THE END. 
LoyDoy ; FRvmtj} by SPOTTISWOOD^ 8b 00. 'SV^<«*CKKfit fiWhssk 



THE GRADUATED SERIES OF READING-BOOKS. 



"Now ready, Book the Fibst, price 1*. Book the Second, 

price Is, Qd. Book the Third, price 2.?. and 

Book the Foubth, price 28, 6d. of 

A GRADUATED SERIES OF FIVE 

EEADING-LESSON BOOKS, 

WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES ; 

Adapted, as a Progressive Course of Reading, for all 
Glasses of English Schools and Families. 

In course of publication^ cts follows : — *. d. 

FiEST Book, comprising 192 pages 1 

Second Book " 256 pages 1 6 

Third Book " 312 pp. Second Edition 2 

Fourth Book " 440 pp. Second Edition 2 6 

Fifth Book about 500 pages (w^A^^r^w) 3 



^pHE prospectus, explaining in detail the plan and objects of 
-^ this important Series, will be found at the beg^innio^ of the present 
volume. The Athenaum of January 14 described the Fourth Book (the 
first published) as surpassing most works of this kind in arran«^ement, 
freshness, and interest. Some other critical opinions are subjoined : — 

" TBUB object of this series is no less to facilitate the art of 
-^ reading than to form a pupil's taste. The difficulty of the exer- 
cises is graduated chiefly with reference to the mental capacity requisite 
to comprehend and grasp the information conveyed ; also, as far as pos- 
sible, with reference to the peculiarities of grammatical construction. 
Whether for school or home use, the books are the best that have corao under 
our notice. The fourth book, which is for more advanced pupils, is one of the 
most pleasing collections of English prose that has ever come into our hands. We 
are certain that a reader takhig it up without any idea of its contents would be 
SQjne time before he put it down." FfiEssiAN. 

" "pOR technical geographical knowledge and phrases we turn 
-^ to books treating specially of geography ; for technical gramma- 
tical knowledge and phrases we turn to books treating specially of gram- 
mar ; the same line of argument holds good for every other special sub- 
ject which persons are taught. But the primary object of a reading-book 
IS to teach the art of reading, that is, to introduce iprauually all the ordinary 
words which the reader of English is likely to meet with. The secondary object 
of a reading-book is to give the learner a taate for reading. Our readers roust 
therefore determine for themselves whether readin/;-book8 are likely to effect 
their primary and secondary objects when they consist of lessons on geography, 
lessons on grammar, and lessons on all sorts of sciences. Of course there is always 
a mechanical difficulty In learning the alphabet and the commonest mono- 
syllables ; but when that difficulty has been surmounted, it may be a question 
whether the twofold object of a reading-book would not be best secured by pre- 
senting the reader with the choicest specimens of the choicest writers in the 
English language. School-managers and teachers who canvass the prindpfea of 
-' — ""in will be able to determine this question. It is sufficient to say that it is 
'fphin thatMeaara. Longman and Co.'s graduated series of hooks ha) 
ap. They contain the best pieces of the best writers." 
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Critical Opinions of the Graduated Series, 

** n^HE T/iird Graduated Lesson Book continues the admirable 
-^ series of reading* instructions wbich has so deservedly obtained 
popularity, and comprehends miscellaneous and descriptive travel, natural his- 
tory, and historical narrative. The selections are made with great judG^ment, and 
are calculated not only to exercise the aptness of the student, but to stimulate his 
taste for really profitable reading." John Bull. 

" TN our young days Enfield^ s Speaker was the only reading* 
•*■ book used in schools. * My name is Norval,* * In yonder vase be- 
hold a dnwninsr fly,' and similar inanities, formed the literary pabulum 
supplied to those who had learned to read. Now the very choicest pas- 
sagres in literature are culled and arrans:ed in graduated order to suit the 
abilities of every class of scholars. The Qraduated Serien of Englhh Reading- 
Leaaon Books, in course of publication, has already been noticed by us in terms of 
high commendation ; and Book the Third, which ban just appeared, is of equal 
excellence with Book the Foubth, the first in order of publication." 

Baptist Magazinb. 
*• fTHE third volume of this most judiciously varied and ar- 
-^ ranged selection of reading for young people is quite as good as 
those preceding. A pleasanter and more instructive series of short pieces 
of English prose and verse, averaging two or three pag[es each, could 
scarcely have been presented. They are set out in four divisions, namely, 
the Miscellaneous, including some moral and didactic fragments, agree- 
ably mixed with humorous and pathetic anecdote ; secondly. Descriptive Travel; 
thirdly. Natural History ; and lourthly. Historical Narrative, in which last de- 
partment the Rev. James White, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. 
Eliot Warburton, and other such agreeable narrators have been impressed into 
the service. Girls and boys will bo delighted with the reading-lessons from a 
book like this." Daily News. 

" n^HIS [Book Third] is the second instalment of a series that 
-^ bids fair to contain the most popular and the most useful of all our 
Reading-Lesson Books. A carefal examination of the two volumes already pub- 
lished induces us to believe that this series Is destined to revolutionise the character 
of our elementary school reading^ transforming it from a tedious task to a delightful 
recreation, from a waste of precious time to a source of extensive knowledge. Not 
only are these books sure to command the attention, to excite the curiosity, and to 
develope the imagination of the boys and girls who read them, but they will 
keep them acquainted with the most recent information and the latest scientific 
results on the topics ot which they treat. Although the volumes are compiled 
there is a charming unity running through each division. This is especially tho 
case with the Descriptive Travel and the Natural History In the volume — the 
former treating of Old England and Northern Europe only, the latter of the 
atdmals peculiar to those countries, and in wliich the young are sure to be most 
interested. We heartily commend the book to all engaged in educating the 
rishig generation." Inquireb. 

** fTHE Fourth Book bears internal evidence, not only of great 

-^ judgment and s:ood taste on the part of the compiler, but also of 
what is still rarer, an intimate knowledge of the real wants of the school-room. 
The volume consists entirely of prose extracts from our best English authors, 
which appear to us, both in form and substance, admirably adapted for the 
purpose. School reading-books geuerally are characterised by one or two oppo- 
site faults. Either they are wholly miscellaneous extracts from standard 
writers, arranged without sequence or connection, and therefore unsuited to aid 
in any systematic course of instruction ; or, being compiled with a view to a 
regular system of lessons, they are mere summaries of facts, and are thus bald 
and common-place in style, and deficient in all those graces of language by 
which a proper style of reading is to be cultivated. In the former case, the book 
is apt to encourage desultoriness in reading ; in the latter, to vitiate the taste. 
The present volume is remarkable for the skill with which both of these errors 
are avoided. It comprises a systematic course of reading under the several heads 
of biography, descriptive travel, history, natural history, and physiciil science. 
These lessons being all taken from good authors, the pupil who masters them 
cannot fail to become familiarised x\ itl^^^auproved models of expression, and to 
acquire unconsc ously an acquaintani^^^uire English, while at the same 
time he learns correct habits of thou#|^^^l|^^Hi^jAgerves to be known in all 
those schools and private families iii/j^^H^HH||^22S**lfitPr3 ^^^ **o^ content 
to teach the art of reading, without /^^^^^^^■^■h^^^«l(nowledge and 
cultivating the mental powers." /oHHHHHHIHBHHBiiibir^vikKrTEW. 
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